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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1856. 


Nates. 


STRAY NOTES ON EDMUND CURLL, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 1. — Introductory. 
“ Long live old Curl! he ne’er to publish fears 
The speeches, verses and last wills of Peers. 
How oft has he a publick spirit shown, 
And pleased our ears regardless of his own? 
But to give Merit due, though Curls the Fame, 
Are not his Brother-booksellers the same? 
Can Statutes keep the British Press in awe, 
When that sells best, that’s most against the Law?” 
The Man of Taste, p- 7. 

The name of Edmund Curll figures so promi- 
nently, if not honourably, among the bookselling 
fraternity of the last century, that a few Notes on 
his strange career, his publications regular and 
irregular, his controversies with his contemporaries, 
his tricks and his trials, may not be without in- 
terest to the readers of “N. & Q.” of the present 
day, or without use to any writers who may here- 
after undertake to give the world a literary history 
of the period in which he flourished. 

The subject is not without its difficulties, for 
Curll had the audacity to contend against Pope, 
and has paid the penalty of his rashness, in a re- 
putation for far more that is dirty and dishonour- 
able than he altogether deserved. Few readers of 
the present day can forget the poet's description of 
his prostrate rival : 


HIS LIFE, AND 


“ Obscene with filth the miscreant lies bewray’d, 
Fall’n in the plash his wickedness had laid :” 
while the satirist’s allusion to “Curll’s chaste 
press” have served to fix upon the general mind 
the impression that all the books issued by him 
were of a gross or immoral character. 

This, however, is far from being the case ; and 
many will no doubt be surprised to learn that the 
“ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. South,” 
which Curll in 1717 prefixed to his Posthumous 
Discourses, stands so high in the estimation of the 
Syndics of the Clarendon press, that they continue 
to the present day to prefix it to their collected 
edition of the Works of this great Divine. 

This is proof enough that Curll was not alto- 
gether so black as he was painted; and it is pro- 
bable that before these Notes are brought to an 
end, the reader will think that Nichols did not do 
more than justice when, in his Literary Anecdotes 
(i. 456.), he spoke of him in the following terms : 





“The memory of Edmund Curll,” says John Nichols, 
“has been transmitted to posterity with an obloquy more 
severe than he deserved. Whatever were his demerits in 
having occasionally published works that the present age 
would very properly consider too licentious, he certainly 
deserves commendation for his industry in preserving our 
National Remains. And it may, perhaps, be added that 
he did not publish a single volume but what, amidst a 
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profusion of base metal, contained some precious ore, some 
valuable reliques, which future collectors could nowhere 
else have found.” 


In order to form a just estimate of the cha- 
racter of Curll, the then state of literature and of 
the law must be taken into account. We must 
remember how great were the restraints on the 
liberty of the press which existed in his days, 
when — 

“ Ear-less on high stood pillory’d Defoe ;” 


how uncertain was the law of libel; and how 
heavy the penalties for publications which were 
adjudged libellous. How undefined, or rather 
worse than undefined, how degraded, was the po- 
sition of the mere author by profession: and, as a 
consequence of this state of things, what strange 
shifts were occasionally adopted to escape the 
risks which then awaited both authors and pub- 
lishers, and adopted, too, by men of far higher 
social position than Edmund Curll. 

The following extract from The Life of Mr. 
Thomas Gent, Bookseller of York, affords a cu- 
rious illustration of the means to which a bishop 
resorted to bring before the public the case of an 
injured clergyman : 


“I remember once a piece of work came in from a re- 
verend bishop, whose pen was employed in vindicating 
the reputation of Mr. Ken—sley, an honest clergyman, 
who was committed to the King's Bench prison, through 
an action of scandalum magnatum, though many thought 
the truth was, he had only hinted in private to a certain 
noble an heinous crime, that once brought down fire from 
heaven, and which was revealed to him by a valet-de- 
chambre upon a bed of sickness, when in a state of re- 
pentance. And, though I composed the letters, and 
think, if my memory does not fail me, that I helped to 
work the matter off at press, too, yet I was not permitted 
to know who was the author thereof; but, however, when 
finished, the papers were packed up, and delivered to my 
care; and the same night, my master hiring a coach, we 
were driven to Westminster, where we entered into a 
large sort of monastic building. 

“ Soon were we ushered into a spacious hall, where we 
sat near a large table, covered with an ancient carpet of 
curious work, and whereon was soon laid a bottle of wine 
for our entertainment. In a little time, we were visited 
by a grave gentleman in a black lay habit, who eee 
tained us with one pleasant discourse or other. He bid 
us be secret; ‘for,’ said he, ‘the imprisoned divine does 
not know who is his defender; if he did, I know his 
temper: in a sort of transport he would reveal it, and so 
I should be blamed for my good office; and, whether his 
intention was designed to show his gratitude, yet if a 
man is hurt by a friend, the damage is the same as if 
done by an enemy; to prevent which, is the reason I de- 
sire this concealment.’ ‘* You need not fear me, Sir,’ said 
my master; ‘and I, good Sir,’ added I, ‘ you may be less 
afraid of; for I protest I do not know wien I am, much 
less your person; nor heard where I should be driven, or 
if I shall not be drove to Jerusalem before I get home 
again; nay, I shall forget I ever did the job by to-morrow; 
and, consequently, shall never answer any questions about 
it, if demanded. Yet, Sir,.I shall secretly remember your 


| generosity, and drink to your health with this brimfal 


glass.’ Thereupon, this set them both a-laughing; and 
truly I was got merrily tipsy, so merry, that I hardly 
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knew how I was driven homewards, For my part, I was 
ever inclined to secrecy and fidelity; and, therefore, I 
was nowise inquisitive concerning our hospitable enter- 
tainer; yet 1 thought the imprisoned oe was 
happy, though he knew it not, in having so illustrious a 
friend, who privately strove for his releasement. But, 
happening afterwards to behold a state prisoner in a 
coach, guarded from Westminster to the Tower, God 
bless me, thought I, it was no less than the Bishop of 
Rochester, Dr. Atterbury, by whom my master and I had 
been treated! Then came to my mind his every feature, 
but then altered through indisposition, and grief for being 
under royal displeasure. Though I never approved the 
least thing whereby a man might be attainted, yet I ge- 





nerally had compassion for the unfortunate; 1 was more | 


confirmed it was he, because I heard some people say at 
that visit, that we were got into the Dean’s yard; and, 
consequently, it was his house, though I then did not 


know it; but afterwards learned that the Bishop of Ro- | 
chester was always Dean of Westminster. I thanked | 


God from my heart that we had done nothing of offence, 


at that time, on any political account; a thing that | 


produces such direful consequences.” 


All the various social conditions to which we 
have just referred would have to be considered 
and discussed, if these “ jottings” were intended 
to form a regular Biography of Curll.* They 
do not, however, lay claim to that character, yet 
it is but justice to Curll himself, to the writer 
of these remarks, and, indeed, to the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” that when Curll’s conduct is under 
consideration, the character of the age in which 
he lived, and the conduct of his contemporaries, 
should not be lost sight of. 

On the same grounds the reader ought not 
hastily to upbraid Curll for the grossness of too 
many of his publications, without bearing in mind 
that in this respect he sinned in company with 
men like Swift and Pope. Those who denounce 
Curll as a publisher of books of an offensive cha- 
racter — and the charge is true enough — would 
do well to remember that indecency was one vice 
of the age in which he lived; and that nothing 
that Curll ever issued from the press did, or 
could, exceed in coarseness and indecency’ those 
satirical articles in Pope and Swift's Miscellanies 
in which Curll figures as the hero. 

In an introductory chapter like the present, the 
reader will probably look for some particulars of 
the birth, parentage, and education of the subject 
of our remarks. It is a natural curiosity, but one 
which we are unable to gratify, Indeed we may 





say, with the writer of the Authentic Memoirs of | 


the Life and Writings of E—— C—l, appended 
to the Remarks on Squire Ayre’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Mr. Pope: 








* The reader is requested to bear in mind that these 
Nores are merely Notes, and have no pretensions to be 
considered as forming a complete Life of Curll. They are 


thrown out as materials for future writers, and as pegs | 


upon which the Correspondents of “N. & Q.” may hang 
any Nores they may have made relative to Curll’s Life 
or Publications, ' 


| 





“As to his Birth, Parentage, and Education, — these, 
the two former especially, being somewhat obsture, and 
Nothing of Consequence having been related about them, 
I shall not trouble the Readers of this Letter with a 
formal Account of them, especially as the Publick may 
very properly expect, if, this,Gentleman go on in the 
Paths of Glory he hath hitherto trod, to see them given 
by a much abler Hand among the accurate Annals of 
Mr. G——. And as he is much more conversant with 
the Lives, Characters, &c. of Men of this Stamp, than I 
can pretend to be, I would not willingly anticipate a 
Thing that will make so great a Figure, in all Proba- 
bility, one Time or other, in his full and true Accounts.” 


In place of this, however, we will give some 
particulars as to his “ whereabouts” at different 
— of his varied career. As a Bookseller, 

is frequent changes of residence, as shown on 
the title-pages of his various publications, would 
seem to indicate that,{with all his tricks and in- 
genuity, he was by no means a successful trades- 
man. 


1708. This is the earliest date at which we haye 
met with Curll’s name on a title-page. A 
translation of Boileau’s Lutrin was published 
in 1708, among others by “ E. Sanger and 
E. Curll, at the Post House at the Middle 
Temple Gate, and at the Peacock without 
Temple Bar.” 

1709. Musci; was published by him, “ad in- 
signe Pavonis extra Temple Bar.” 

1710. We find him removed to the premises for- 
merly occupied by the well-known book- 
seller A. Bosvill; for A Complete Key to the 
Tale of a Tub, &c. was “ printed for Ed- 
mund Curll, at the Dial and Bible against 
St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 
Here he remained certainly until 1718; 
but in 

1720, we find him removed to Paternoster Row ; 
where, in that year, he appears to have pub- 
lished Jacob's Lives of the Poets. 

1723 shows another removal, for in that year 
Nichols (Lit. Anec. iv. 273.) states that he 
lived “ over against Catherine Street in the 
Strand,” and he was living there in 1726, 
when he published Ashmole's Order of the 
Garter. In 1728 he is still described on 
title-pages as “in the Strand;” but Mrs. 
Thomas speaks of him in 

1729 as living “next to Will's Coffee House, in 
Bow Street, Covent Garden ;” and that is 
the place of publication of “ Mr. Congreve's 
Last Will and Testament,” issued by him in 
1730. How long he remained here is un- 
certain, but in 

1733, when he published The Case of Elizabeth 
Fitzmaurice, alias Leeson, and the Lord 
William Fitzmaurice, he was residing at 
“ Burghley Street in the Strand.” 

1735. In this year, when he published | Pope's 
Letters, we find him in “ Rose-Streét, 
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Covent Garden ;” and an advertisement, 
which he inserted in the daily papers on 
the subject of that publication, is dated 
“From Pope's Head, in Rose Street, Co- 
vent Garden, July 20th, 1735.” Hence 
the allusion in The Dunciad: 

“ Down with the Bible, up with the Pope’s Arms.” 


And here he was living in 
1741, when he published The Rape of Adonis. 
Some readers of “N. & Q.” will probably be 
enabled to enlarge this list. We trust that, if so, 
they will give others the benefit of their know- 
ledge ; for the object of these Notes is not less 


that of procuring, than of affording information. 
S. N. M. 





| 


GENERAL LITERARY INDEX. 


“Canute, King of Denmark, surnamed the Great [ Watt 
refers only to Langebek]. Laws of C., Ecclesiastical and 
Secular, v. Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonice. Thorpe’s 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of England. Ecclesiastical, 
v. Spelman, Concilia, Lambarde, Archwonomia (eadem 
qu habetur in Bed Eccles, Hist. ad calc. 1644, Chroni- 
con Brompton (in Hist. Angl. Script. x.), Howel’s Sy- 
nopsis, Wilkins’ Concilia.— Military, Historia Legum 
Castrensium C. v. Langebek, Rerum Danicarum Scrip- 
tores, iii. ‘To this translation into Latin of the Law of 
Witherlag, referred to by Watt, add Jus Aulicum, 
idiomate antiquo Danico Witherlags Raett, v. Resenius, 
Leges Antique, Pars ii. The history of this law is given 
by Spelman, Glossar. Archxolog. s. v. Englecheria, and 
by Bracton, 1. iii. tract 1. c. 15. ‘The city of Worcester 
was amerced five marks, and the manor of Wikebout two, 
for a default of proving engleschery, when a murder had 
been committed. It will be necessary to explain what | 
engleschery meant, being a remarkable circumstance in our 
ancient law. To prevent the frequent murders of the 
Danes by the English, the barons of England were sure- 
ties to Canute the Great, upon his sending his Danish 
army back to Denmark, that, when any person was mur- 
dered, he should be supposed to be a Dane if he was not 
proved to be an Englishman by his parents or kindred ; 
and, in default of such proof, if the murderer was un- 
known, or had made his escape, the township in which | 
the man was slain was to be amerced for it sixty-six 
marks to the king; or if, by reason of the poverty 
of the township, that sum could not be raised from 
thence, it was to be paid by the hundred. This agree- 
ment was carried into a law; which, when the Nor- 
mans had got possession of England, they applied to 
themselves and all the other foreigners who had come 
over with them, under the general name of French [De 
Murdro Francigenz occisi, et homines hundredi non 
prehendunt et ducunt ad justitiam infra viii. dies ut 
ostendat ob quam causam fecerit, reddant Murdrinomine | 
xlvii. Marcas, vol. iv. p. 332.]: but, by the record here 
recited, it evidently appears, that amercements for default 
of proving Engleschery were not near so high in the 
times of which I write as under King Canute.’ Lord 
Lyttelton’s History of the Life of King Henry the Se- 
cond, vol. iii. 224, 225. Cf. Hickes’s Dissertatio, p. 95. 
Macaulay’s History, i. 13.” 

For eulogies on the Laws of Canute, v. Langebek, | 
ut supra, ii. 45. 492. and iii. passim. There is a | 
new edition of his Laws by Jan. Laur. Andr. 


Kolderup Rosenvinger, Haun, 1826. It is ac- 
companied, says Thorpe, by some excellent re- 
marks of the learned editor. 

Walccheria, 12 Edw. I. c. 3. did not enforce the 
same penalties. But a learned correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” reminds me of 

“The old Irish pecuniary satisfaction (drowa) for 
homicide and other offences. It is related of O'Neal in 
the sixteenth century that on the English chief governor 
demanding leave to send a sheriff into his country, the 
Irishman readily consented, but desired only to know at 


| what sum his Eric was fixed, so that if he happened to 
| be slain, the amount might be levied off the Clan—a 


prospect not very seductive to the intended official.” 
That “ Murdrum ” was not peculiar to England 


| is shown by Maurer in his et into Anglo- 


Saxon Mark-Courts and their Relation to Manorial 
and Municipal Institutions, and Trial by Jury, 8vo., 
London, 1855. Brstiotuecar. CugeTHam. 





POETICAL WILLS. 
Mr. Brencowe (1* S. xii. 81.) has given some 


curious specimens of poetical wills; allow me to 
subjoin two which I 
tings of two old newspapers. 


ave transcribed from cut- 
G. 
No. 1. 
John Hedges, late of Finchley, Middlesex, Esq., proved 
July 5, 1787. 
“ This Fifth day of May, 
Being airy and gay, 
To hip not inclined, 
But of vigorous mind, 
And my body in health, 
I'll dispose of my wealth 
And of all I’m to have 
On this side the grave, 
To some one or other, 
I think to my brother; 
But because I foresaw 
That my brother-in-law, 
If I did not take care, 
Would come in for a share, 
Which I no ways intended 
Till their manners were mended — 
And of that, God knows, there’s no sign — 
I do therefore enjoin 
And strictly command, 
As witness my hand, 
That nought I have got 
Be brought to hotch-pot ; 
And I give and devise, 
Be much as in me lies, 
To the son of my mother, 
My own dear Brother, 
To have and to hold, 
And my silver and gold, 
As the affectionate pledges 
Of his brother 
Joun HepcEs.” 


No. 2. 
William Jacket, late of the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, 
dec., proved July 17, 1789. 
“TI give and bequeath, 
When I’m laid underneath, 
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To my two loving sisters most dear, 
he whole of my store, 
Were it twice as much more, 
Which God’s goodness has granted me here. 


“ And that none may prevent 
This my will and intent, 
Or occasion the least of law racket, 
“ With a solemn appeal 
I confirm, sign, and seal 
This the true act and deed of 
Wu, Jacket.” 





NEWCOURT'’s “ REPERTORIUM.” 


As the diocese of London will shortly be sub- 
jected to a new arrangement, it is much to be de- 
sired that some steps should be taken to complete 
to the present time the various lists of incumbents 
contained in Newcourt’s Repertorium Ecclesias- 
ticum Parochiale Londinense. As a century may 
elapse before we meet with another “ Notary 
Publick” to continue what this author so ably 
commenced, it has occurred to me, that by a di- 
vision of labour this desirable object might be at- 
tained. The plan that suggests itself is a simple 
one; but one which perhaps can only be carried 
out by the authorities of Sion College. Let the 
librarian, with the consent of the president and 
fellows, issue a circular to the present incumbents 





of all the parishes enumerated by Newcourt, so- | 
| Spare him, therefore, good Lord, spare this penitent whom 


liciting a return of the names of their predecessors 
since the year 1700, when the author closed his 
History. The returns should be made upon the 

lan laid down by Newcourt, containing a short 
Ciographical notice of each incumbent, and other 
memoranda relating to his church. 

From two articles inserted in “N. & Q.” (1* S. 
xii. 381., and 2™ §. i. 261.), it appears that some 
materials for a new edition of Newcourt’s great 
work have been collected by Bishop Kennett, Peter 
Le Neve, and William Cole, the Cambridge an- 
tiquary. Whilst writing I find from the papers 
that the Rev. William Henry Milman, M.A., 
son of the Dean of St. Paul’s, has recently been 
appointed Librarian of Sion College; and I am 
sure there is no one who would more cordially 
and energetically assist in any good work con- 
ducive to the benefit of the church of the present 
and future ages. J.Y. 





FORM OF PENANCE IN 1720. 


“The copy of a pennance which was done and per- 
form’d by Oliver Clark of this parish of Long Houghton 
in the county of Northumberland, and diocese of Durham. 

“ As appointed, he was present in parish Church afores’d, 
in his penitential habitt, viz. bareheaded, bareleg’d, and 
barefooted, with a white shect about his shoulders, and a 
white Rod in his hand, immediately after the Niceen 
Creed, and stood upon a stool, in the said Qharch, before 
the Minister and y* whole congregation, then aud there 





assembled, he did acknowledge his offence in committing 
the sin of Incest, by saying after the Minister, with a dis- 
tinct and audible voice as followeth, viz. : 


“ Whereas (good neighbours) I, forgetting and neglect- 
ing my duty towards Almighty God, and the care that I 
ought to have had of my precious soul, have committed 
the horrid and detestable Sin of Incest with Margret 
Clark, Widdow of my Uncle Sam., to the great danger of 
my precious soul, the evil and pernicious example and 
encouragement of others, and the scandall of all good 
Christians, I do here, in the presence of this congregation, 
in mest penitential and sorrowful manner, acknowledge 
and confess my said sin and wickedness, and 4° declare 
myself to be heartily sorry for the same; humbly desiring 
Almighty God, from the bottom of my heart, and al! good 
Christians offended thereby, to forgive me this and all 
other my sins and offences, and so to assist me with the 
grace of his holy Spirit, that I may never committ the 
like hereafter. To which purpose and end, I desire you 
all here present to pray unto Almighty God, with me and 
for me, saying: 

“O Lord, we beseech thee, mercifully hear our prayers 
and spare this penitent who confesseth his sins anto thee, 
and give him grace so to reform and end his life, that he 
whose conscience by sin is accused, by thy merciful 
pardon may be absolved through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

“O most mighty God, and merciful Father, who hast 
compassion upon all men, and hatest nothing that thou 
hast made, who wouldest not the death of a sinner, bat 
that he should rather turn from his sins and be sav’d, 
mercifully forgive this penitent his sins and trespasses; 
receive and comfort him who is griev’d and wearied with 
the burthen of his sins: Thy property is always to have 
mercy; to thee only it appertaineth to forgive sins. 


thou hast redeem’d; enter not into judgment with this 
thy servant, who is vile earth and a miserable sinner; 
but so turn thine anger from him, who meekly acknow- 
ledges his vileness, and truly repents him of his faults; 
and so make haste to help him in this world that he may 
ever live with thee in the world to come, through Jesus 
Xt our Lord. Amen. 
“Our Father w* art in heaven,” &c, 





“ Sep. 27, 1720. 
“Elisabeth, the most base daughter of Oliver Clark 
begotten on his Uncle Sam’s widow) Roper of Long- 
oughton, was Xtned.” 
J. Mx. 





COMMON-PLACE BOOKS FOR THE BIBLE, 


I have been in the habit of filling an interleaved 
Bible with notes from, or reference to, passages in 
all classes of writers which serve to illustrate the 
text. .A commentary of this kind, taken from a 
wide and varied range of reading, and compiled 
with judgment, would prove much more profitable 
and instructive than the heavy and jejune works 
which often pass under that name. At the same 
time, such a commentary need by no means clash 
with a good commentary, compiled on a more 
formal and restricted plan. Locke and Dodd's 
well-known Common-place Book to the Bible by 
no means corresponds to its name, except in a 
disparaging sense. The Commentaries of the Rev, 
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Jas. Ford, on the Gospels and Acts, “ Illustrated 
from Ancient and Modern Athens,” come perhaps 
nearer my meaning than any publication I re- 
member, and yet they take in by no means a wide 
or varied range of learning or illustration. Pici- 
nelli's work too I may mention, though I only 
know it in the Latin translation, and it is con- 
fined to ancient authors : 

“ Picinelli (D. Philippi) Lumina Reflexa, seu omnium 
veterum Classicorum ac Ethnicorum Authorum exactis- 
simus Consensus cum singulis Capitibus ac singulis pene 
Versibus Sacrorum Bibliorum V. et N. T. deserviens in- 
star Commentarii ad totam S. Scripturam. Ex Italico 
Latine reddidit D. Augustinus Erath. Francof., 1702. 
Folio.” 

Such a commentary as I propose would furnish 
a noble aim and central point of unity for the 
discursive reading of a cultivated mind. Were it 
undertaken by one man, I could name none more 
suitable than the Rev. Richard Chenevix Trench. 
It would be best performed, however, by the 
united efforts of several persons. 

Apropos to this subject, A Patristic Commen- 
tary on the whole Bible was planned some years 
ago by Dr. Newman, Dr. Pusey, Rev. J. Williams, 
Rev. C. Marriott, &c.; but unfortunately was 
never carried into execution, and such a work 
still remains a great desideratum. Ermionnacu. 





EPITAPHS. 


Epitaph in Plumstead Churchyard, — 
“§.5.S. 
Interred lie the mortal remains of 
General Sir William Green, Baronet, 
Chief Royal Engineer, 
Departed this life, Jan. 11, 1811. Aged 86 years. 
Efficient duty reminiscent grave 
Yet mild philantrophy a reign may save 
If but the mind incline rare to deny 
Courteous humane to misery a sigh 
To woe and wretchedness a constant friend 
What’s the proud curse —a rind an atom cloud 
Where shines the planet nature’s voice is loud 
Soft sweep the lyre pity her distress 
Compassion’s melting moods her numbers bless 
On these perhaps our future joys depend 
Aided by the interference of an honourable friend 
In the honourable corps of Artillery 
We have further consigned to memory 
A tablet in the Sanctuary of the Church.” 


M. C.° 





Epitaph at Truro.—In the church of St. 
Mary's, Truro, Cornwall, is a mural tablet bear- 
ing the following quaint record of the character 
aud deeds of a hero of olden time : 

“ Adta év bpioras Cew, 

“To the pious and wel deserved memory of OwEN 
Fyrz-Pen Ats Puirren, who travelled over many parts 
of the world, and on y® 24%" March, 1620, was taken by 
the Turkes and made a captive in Argier. He projected 
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sundry plots for his libertie, and on y* 17 June, 1627, 
with 10 other Christian captives dutch and french (per- 
suaded by his counsel and courage), he began a cruel 
fight, with 65 Turkes in their own ship, we. lasted 3 
howers, in we. 5 of his companie were slaine, yet God 
made him captaine. So he brought the ship into Carta- 
gene, being of 400 tuns and 22 Ordce. The King sent 
for him to Madrid to see him, he was proffered a capi- 
taine’s place and the K.’s favour if he would turne Papist, 
we. he refused. He sold all for 60001, returned to Eng- 
land, and died at Lamoran, 17 March, 1636. 
“ Melcom) in Dorset wos his place of birth, 
Age 54, and here lies Earth on Earth. 
“ Geo. Fitz-Pen als Phippen, 
Ipsius frater et hujus Ecclesiw Rector, 
H. M. P.” 
There are two shields engraved on the tablet ; 
the one bearing three scallop shells, and the other 
a lion rampant and crosslets. 


Epitaph at Norwich. — As you occasionally ad- 
mit epitaphs in your pages possessing singularity 
from the events recorded, as well as others of un- 
questioned merit, I enclose one copied from the 


| graveyard of the Old Men’s Hospital, in Norwich, 





which under the former distinction may deserve 
admission in your columns: 


“ In 
Memory of 
Mrs. Puese CREWE, 
who died May 28, 1817, 
Aged 77 years. 
Who, during forty years’ 
practise as a midwife 
in this City, brought into 
the world nine thousand 
seven hundred and 
thirty Children.” 
Henry Davensy. 


Epitaph at Kinver, Staffordshire. — The fol- 


lowing epitaph seems worth preserving in “N. & 
Q.” It is on a tomb in Kinver Church, Stafford- 


| shire : 


“To the Memory 
of Eliza, wife of W. Crawsley. 
She died in childbed, Novy. 13, 1813. 
Aged 28. 
“In this sequester’d fane, this humble stone, 

Guiltless of art, adorn’d by truth alone, 
Thy virtues, lov’d Eliza, best may show, 
And point the sources of a husband’s woe. 
What if no scenes of busier life appear, 
With dazzling radiance in thy brief career? 
Thine was the soul that shunn’d the general gaze, 
Thine the mild lustre of domestic praise. 
Five fleeting years in joys unsullied past, 
Four pledges of delight, too pure to last, 
Presaged how brightly in more lengthen’d life 
Had shone the friend, the mother, and the wife. 
Charm’d by thy tongue, by thy example fired, 
No more my youth life’s giddy course desired. 
Oh! how without thee shall the path be trod 
That leads to Life, to Virtue, and to God! 
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" Wet shall my soul His high behest obey, 
i! Whose bounty gave, whose justice takes away ; 
«Nor é’er my grateful heart forget that he 
Ow’'d thee to Heaven, who ow’d his heaven to thee.” 


Sryxirtes. 





Epitaph at Abinger.—From a wood-rail memo- 
rial in Abinger Churchyard, Surrey : 

“To the memory of Henry Hubbard, died 1849, aged 
72 Years. 


“ My hammer and anvil have lost its ring, 
My bellows, too, have lost its wind, 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 
My rasp and vice in the dust are laid ; 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My last nail’s driven, my work is done.” 


D. D. H. 





Curious Epitaphs.—In 8. Maria del Popolo, 
Rome :— 
1. Over the son of a professor of geometry : 


“ Hic lapis centrum est, 
Cujus peripheria vita fuit. 
Giratus est quondam in hoc turbulento vite circulo 
Nobilis * * 
Parente regni Geometria 
Qui infelicissime quadraturam circuli invenit, 
Dum filius ejus dilectissimus 
Sub hoc quadrato lapide sepulchrali 
Humatus est.” 


2. Over an artist of the seventeenth century. 
At the top of his monument, made by his own 
hands as a specimen of his skill in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, is his portrait in a fixed 
frame; and underneath it the words, “ Neque 
hic vivus.” Beneath the epitaph, within a grated 
sepulchre, the figure of a human skeleton is sculp- 
tured in marble, and so placed as to appear to 
look through the grating; above which are the 
words “ Nec illic mortuus :” 


« J. B. Gistenus Romanus 
Sed orbis civis potius quam viator 
Omnia bona ut mala secum tulit. 
Domum hic querens brevem, alibi eternam, 
Suis edoctus floribus, pomis ac montibus, 
Vitam non modo caducam esse, sed fluxam, 
Ea sese vivum expressit imagine 
Quam non nisi pulvis et umbra fingeret. 
Memor vero hominem esse plastice natum, 
Hee artis sux vestigia fixit in lapide, 
Sed pede mox temporis conterenda. 
Ita mortis suw obdurescens in victoria 
Ut illam captivam ac saxeam fecerit 
Picturw Sculpture et Architecture 
Triplici in pugna nulli daturus palmam ; 
Judex non integer scissus in partes. 
Peregit tandem extremum annum, 
A te nec plausus exacturus nec planctus 
Sed in aditu ‘ Ave,’ in exitu ‘ Salve.’ 
A.D. 1672, suum agebat 60.” 


These inscriptions I have never met with in 
print. Of their unsuitable character for a church- 
yerd, there can be no doubt, much less for the in- 


7 


terior of a church. Ifow comforting the thought 
that such epitaphs, and the melancholy renaissante 
to which they owe their origin, are dying out day 
by day. CerRep. 


Hiner Astes. 


Curious Entry of a Baptism at Ogbourne St. 
Andrew, co. Wilts. — 


“When Europe’s mirrour England’s royall Queene, Eliz- 
abeth, was dead, 
Then Collerne’s Elizabeth y® first was seene, in Ogg- 
bourne christened, 
Both she and wee and all this Land may rue y* wofull 


day, 

Wherein y* Lord with angry hand, our Queene did 

take away. 

Full foure and forty yeares and more this Virgin Queene 

did reigne, 
Wherein God’s holy word in store she kept, and did 

mainteine. 
Elizabeth Collerne y¢ daughter of Robert Collerne 
was baptized y* xxvij'® of March being Sondayi 

God graunt y* precious pearle may still in England 

preached be, 

Y¥*t kept may be his holy will, of all of each degree ; 

So shall both quyetness and peace in England still 

abound, 

God’s love towards us will increase, our foes he will 

confound ; 

This is my wishe, This humbly I request, God graunt 

it thus may 

If not let Andrewe’s Oggbourne Curate rest in heaven 

with Christ, with thee; 
Amen, Amen. 
Now noble James, of Scotland, England, Ireland, King, 
God graunt thee long to reigne, 

With sharpest sword to cut down sinne, good lawes to 

bring, and God's word to meintaine ; 

Then shall the hartes of English wightes be firmly 

knitt to thee, 

Of gracious Earles, of noble Knightes, of all in each 

degree, 
Amen, Amen, Amen. 

“The poem of Edward Baro" 

Curat of Ogborn.” 

The above is entered under the year 1603. 
The Queen died at Richmond on the 24th of 
March, three days before the date of the baptism. 
In the burial register at Ogbourne St. Andrew is 
the following entry : 

“Mr. William Goddard, parson of both Oggbournes, 
was buried with great solemnity June xv‘, 1604, being 


Trinity Monday before the Coronation of James, King of 
Scotland.” 


PATONCE. 


Even the Name of America faulty. — Waving 
had occasion to look over some of the most rare 
Incunabula of the travels of Amerigo Vespucci, [ 
find that his Christian name was Emmericus, the 
German St. Emmerich, which was only Italianised 
into Amerigo. Alexander Humboldt has shown 
in his Examen Critique how it came that the 
name was.given to America from one who was not 
its discoverer. But as even this name is pné of 
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faulty jeonstruction, let ..us | henveforth exclaim, 
“ Hail Colombia!” J. Lorsxy. 
. 15. Gower Street. 


Extraordinary Births. — There is a woman now 
living in Chester, the wife of a tavern-keeper, who 
has had twenty-six children in sixteen years. 
This has been accomplished by a plentiful sprink- 
ling of twins antong the ordinary births. Several 
of the children are still living, but the parents 


have filled three graves in St. Oswald's church- | 


yard with the defunct issue of their marriage. 
T. Hueues. 
Chester. 


“ Coot.”—In looking over Skelton’s Phylyp 
Sparowe, I noticed the line : 
“ And also the mad coote.” 


This recalled to my memory a proverbial saying 
in the west of Cornwall, “As mad as a coot:” 
meaning, that the person was excessively angry. 
Is there anything in the habits of the bird war- 
ranting the character here given it ? 

J. H. A. Bone. 

Oldest Australian Colonist. — 


“ The Melbourne papers report the death of one Henry | 


Waller, aged 62; the oldest Australian emigrant, he 
having resided in that colony 37 years. It is melancholy 
to''find that Waller died suddenly from a heart disease, 
induced by excessive tippling.” — Times, Aug. 16, 1856. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


“ As deep as the North Star :” “ As deep as Gar- 
rick.” — These are two degrees of comparison for 
intensified cunning in common use amongst the 
lower classes in this town and neighbourhood. 
The relevancy of the former expression is not very 
apparent, yet there must be a reason for it; and 
the latter is remarkable as showing that the genius 
of the modern Roscius was something beyond the 
mere fame which attaches itself to the actor of an 
In this case, although the term “ deep” has 
been wrested from its original signification of 
tragic intensity, and the name of Garrick has been 
corrupted into “ Garratt,” the existence of such a 
proverb amongst a people who can have scarcely 
heard of Garrick shows how widely spread the 
fame of that great actor must have been, and how 
transcendant that art which could so simulate 
nature as to pass into a by-word. 

Joun Pavin Parures. 


age. 


Haverford west. 


Font Inscription. — The following inscription is 
cut on the stone base of the fine Norman font in 
Radley Church, Berks : 


“ Vas sacrum antiquissimum, diu apud rusticos in pago 
neglectum tandem denuo inter res sacras servandum 
curavit Johannes Radcliffe hujus ecclesie vicarius, A.D. 
MDCCOXL.” 

W. J. Bernuarp Smits. 
| Temple. 


-7-— ~~. > 


| 





| 





Duplicates. — In the Kaiserliches Zeughaus, in 
Vienna, I have seen the balloon in which Marshal 
Jourdan ascended to reconnoitre the Austrian 
army at Fleurus. Last summer, in the riding- 
school at Metz, I also saw the balloon in which the 
marshal made his ascent. The one is unlike the 
other. Did the French commander go up in i 
balloons? Or did the Austrians manufacture the 
trophy, like the Russians the flag of the Tiger, to 
humour the natives ? J. Doran. 


The Amalfitan Table—The Defenders of the 
Faith ! — Mr. H. Flanders’s treatise on Maritime 
Law (Boston, U. S., 1852, 8vo.) contains the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage, which we copy ad 
litteram : 


“The earliest code of modern sea laws was compiled 
for the free and trading Republic of Amalfi . . to- 
wards the end of the eleventh century. The laws known 
as the Amalfitan Table are entirely lost. No fragment of 
them has floated down to us. And yet they are men- 
tioned by authors who wrote so recently as the sixteenth 
century, as still in existence, and possessing more au- 
thority than any other code. . . The naval power 
of Amalfi was as superior to that of her neighbours, as was 
her jurisprudence; and it rendered important services to 
Christendom, by aiding the pontiffs to repulse the Sa- 
racens. Leo IV. conferred on (the Republic of) Amalfi 
the title of Defender of the Faith. But nations, like in- 
dividuals, have their periods, The sun ascends to the 
meridian, and then sinks beneath the horizon, Swch is 
nature’s law.” 

J. Lorsxy. 

15. Gower Street. 


— 


Minor Queries. 


Fowlers of Staffordshire. — Perhaps some of 
your readers could give me the crest and arms of 
the Fowlers of Staffordshire, and inform me 
whether there is any pedigree of the family to be 
procured ? WILFRED. 


“ The Blister.” — Who is the author of a piece 
with the following curious title, The Blister, or a 
Little Piece to Draw, a petit burletta in one act, 
London, 8vo., 1814. 


Wm. Cooper, B. A.—Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding W. Cooper, B.A., author of 
The Student of Jena, a German romance, = 
lished at Norwich in 1842. J. 


Brilley Church and Funeral Stone, Hereford- 
shire. — On the fly-leaf of a book in my posses- 
sion is pasted the following account of a very 
singular custom : it is printed on a nartow slip of 
paper, and does not appear to be cut out ofa 
newspaper. I send it for preservation in your 
valuable columns, should you think it worthy of 
insertion : 

“There are to be found in highly favodred Britain 
many relics of druidical and popish superstition ;| and 
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many villagers in different parts of the kingdom are still 
spell-bound by the same prejudices which, centuries back, 
and even before the reformation, fettered the minds of 
their uninstructed ancestors. A minister, largely aided 
by the Home Missionary Society, writes, in one of his 
quarterly communications : 

“< Last night as I was returning home, after preaching 
at Brilley Common, my companions desired me to look at 
a large stone, near the high road, and about three hundred 
yards from the church (Brilley, Herefordshire); they 
said that every corpse buried at that church is carried 
round that stone before its interment. They said that 
without going round the stone the dead person could not go 
to heaven! Under this conviction, one of the men that 
was talking with me caused his mother to be carried 
round the stone, before taking her to be buried.” 

Brilley stone is eighty yards from the entry to 
the churchyard: it was formerly a cross, but by 
some accident it was broken in the middle some 
years since. The people used to carry the corpse 
THREE TIMES ROUND IT, but that custom is now 


t. 

A few burials of late have taken place without 
going round the stone, but in general the dead are 
still carried round it; and the common opinion, 
as before stated, is, that the dead cannot f to 
heaven without this ceremony being performed. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me if 
the stone is still in being, and this curious burial 
custom retained ? and what its origin ? 

J. B. Wurrsorne. 


Celtic Element in the English Language. — Will 
ou, or some of your learned correspondents, 
Kindly inform me whether there are any, and 


what, works on this subject? © Epsen Warwick. 


Birmingham. 


James Baird of Chesterhall, was Clerk of the 
Wardrobe to Queen Anne. He was a son of 
Baird of Newbyth, and married a daughter 
of Watson of Bilton Park, Yorkshire. I 
am very anxious to know what family he left, 
and to learn any particulars of his descend- 
ants. I will also feel very grateful for any par- 
ticulars respecting the office of Clerk of the 
Wardrobe. He was connected, I understand, 
with the Exchequer in Scotland; so perhaps his 
duties as clerk may have been carried on in Edin- 
burgh. Siema Tuera. 








Rowe, Serjeant-at-Law, — Harl., 1174. (p. 89.), 
gives John Rowe, of Rowe Place, serjeant-at-law, 
and adds that he sold Rowe Combe (or Place) in 
the 23rd year of Henry VIII. Lysons ( Magna 
Britannia, vol. vi. pt. i. p. cexiii.), on the au- 
thority of Sir William Pole, mentions William 
Rowe, Esq., among “the persons of very good 
family formerly residing in Totnes ;” and adds, 
“hig son John, who was serjeant-at-law in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, married the heiress of Barn- 
house of Kingston.” I am aware of difficulties in 


the way of reconciling the supposition, but I have 





a strong suspicion that the two above-named ser- 
jeants-at-law were the same person. I therefore 
venture to ask, if you, or any correspondent, are 
aware whether there is any reliable list of ser- 
jeants ? and, if so, whether there were two John 
Rowes (or Roes, for the name is spelt very vari- 
ously), serjeants in the reign of Henry VIII. ? 
Tze Bes. 


“* Pikemonger.” — Among the recorded bene- 
factors to the parish of St. Edward, Cambridge, 
occurs the name of one Ellis, a “ Pikemonger.” 
What was this good man’s calling? It may be he 
was a maker of the weapon so called, the manu- 
facture of which in our own times has been so ex- 
tensively revived in Ireland; but I am rather 
inclined to think he followed the more peacefal 
trade of a fishmonger, making the pike, perhaps, 
his principal fish. It is well known that Cam- 
bridgeshire has always been celebrated for these 
voracious “ river sharks”; and when, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the sovereign or 
other distinguished persons visited Cambridge, 
the mayor and corporation generally presented 
them with a pike. (Vide Cooper's Annals.) Even 
now the rivers which flow through our fens, and 
the mighty drains which run into them, probably 
produce these fish greater both in size and quantity 
than any other waters in Britain. I shall be glad 
to know if any of your readers can confirm this 
idea of the avocation of a “ pikemonger.” 

Norris Deck. 

Cambridge. 


“ Zondon Directory.” — James Brown, an En- 
glish traveller and scholar, wrote The Directory, 
or List of Principal Traders in London, 1732. 
He gave it to one Henry Kent, a printer in Finch 
Lane, Cornhill; who published it from year to 
year, and acquired by it a fortune, with which he 
purchased an estate. None of these Directories 
appear to exist in the British Museum, nor in the 
Library of the London Corporation. As it would 
be interesting to compare one of them (especially 
the one of 1732) with the present corpulent Zon- 
don Directory, any of your correspondents who 
can give information where this one, or any of the 
others can be seen, will oblige K. J. 


The Duke of Monmouth's Mother was Lucy 
Walters, otherwise Barlow, a Pembrokeshire 
woman. There was a family named Barlow set- 
tled at Slebech, in that county, from Henry VIII.’s 
reign till somewhat recent times, of which the 
representative was created a baronet in 1677. 
Was she of that family? It would oblige me to 
be informed of her parents’ names, date of birth, 
and place in pedigree. Tes Bze. 


London Watchmakers of former Times. —1I 
have a very ancient silver watch, which bas been 
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in my family from an immemorial date. In shape 
itis the very reverse of a modern flat watch, being 
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an inch and a half thick, and in every respect has | 


a perfectly antique appearance. The name of the 


muker is “ John Everell, by the Maypole in the | 


Strand, London, No. 420.” 
“N. & Q.” inform me of this Everell, or when 
jfloruit? or is there any work which gives an ac- 


Can any reader of | 


count of the old eminent watchmakers of London? | 


May I also add that I have an antique gold watch, 
of a more diminutive size, and evidently of a much 
later period, which has an embossed allegorical 
representation of the four seasons at the back, 
and is inscribed “Joseph Martineau, senior, 
London, No. 1142.” ? 
something concerning this Martineau, Senior. 

A. 


Nicknames of American States. —In English 
Traits Emerson says (p. 27.) : 


“T chanced to read Tacitus On the Manners of the 
Germans, not long since, in Missouri and the heart of 


Illinois, and I found abundant points of resemblance be- | 


tween the Germans of the Hercynian forest and our 
Hoosiers, Suckers, and Radgers, of the American woods,” 


I am told that the three words printed in 


to the inhabitants of three of the states of the 
Union (for instance, that by “ Suckers” the in- 
habitants of Illinois are meant). Can any of your 
readers furnish me with a complete list of similar 
nicknames in use in the United States to desig- 
nate the inhabitants of each state P 

VESPERTILIO, 

Cirencester. 


Connection of the Ancients with America. — Can 
any of your readers contribute information as to 
the alleged discovery of Greek or Roman remains 
in the New World? Some years since I read an 
account of a Greek inscription, said to have been 
discovered on the banks of the river La Plata. 
Is there anything further known of it? The same 
question will apply also to the alleged discovery, 
mentioned in the newspapers about a twelvemonth 
since, of a pot of Roman coins, in the excavations 
made for some portion of the railway on the 
Isthmus of Darien. 


Plague Plant.— Can any Carthusian, or other 
naturalist, give me the natural history name of 
the plugue plant, a plant. so called which grows, or 
did grow, in the grounds of the Charterhouse ? 


I should wish to know | 
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_— the grounds and square formed part of 
?ardon Churchyard, purchased by Sir Walter 
Manny for the burial of the dead. 

Henry T. Riney. 


Liturgical Queries. — 1. The verse in the Veni 
Creator beginning “ Dissolve litis vincula,” is 
omitted in the Hymnarium Sarisburiense (Darling, 
1846), and would seem to be also wanting in the 
other English Service-books. Nevertheless the 
longer metrical version in our Ordination Offices 
contains a translation of it, whilst the shorter ver- 
sion, and the two among Brady and Tate’s hymns, 
all agree in omitting it. Can any of your corre- 
spondents explain this curious circumstance ? 

2. Is the Doxology, “ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow,” &c., to be ascribed to good 
Bishop Ken ? 

3. When were the stanzas from Bishop Ken's 
“Morning and Evening Hymns” first printed 
with the Metrical Pselms? and who made the 
selection ? 

4. Were Brady and Tate the authors of all the 
“Hymns” at the end of their Psalms? Qurpam. 


Ayreys or Aireys of Westmoriand.—Can any 


- ; . | of your heraldic correspondents give me any in- 
Italics are the nicknames given by the Americans | J I S ae 


formation respecting the family and arms of the 
Ayreys or Aireys of Westmorland ? R. A. A. 


“ Gites.” — Boys commencing their classical 
studies, attending the lowest class in the classical 
academies of Scotland, are called gites; and I 
believe the same designation has clung to them 
for a longer period than the present and two past 
generations. At least, I find no person who can 
inform me of the origin of the name. If you ask 
a junior boy what class he is in, he will probably 
answer “in the gifes.”. Can any of your readers 
inform me what is the origin of the term, and 
whether it is used elsewhere ? A. G. T. 

Edinburgh, 


Which is the Quercus Robur ?—In an early 


| Number of the 1* Series I asked this question, 


Henry T. River. 


and have received no answer. It is of some 
importance to ascertain which of the two varieties 
of English oak is the best, and in what districts 
each prevails. If any of your readers, at this 


| season, would look at any fine specimens of En- 


So far as I can recollect, it had a small yellow | 


flower ; and from the milky juice in the stem, I 


am inclined to think that it was one of the Eu- | 


phorbiacer. ‘This milky juice either had, or was 


fancied to have, a sickly smell, and it was a cur- | 


rent tradition that it only grew on that spot, 
éwing its nutriment to the bodies interred there 


during..the great. plague of 1348-52; at which 


~ - Sae~ = ee ~ Rew 
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glish oak that are probably not planted trees, and 
make a note of the way the acorns grow, whether 
they have stalks, or are sessile, 7. e. with the 
shortest possible stalk, one admirer of the oak 
will be obliged to them. A. Hour Wurtz. 


St. James, Clerkenwell.— Wanted, the names 
of the ministers of this church between the death 
of the Rev. Dewel Pead in 1722, and the election 
of the Rey. William Sellon, circa 1757. J. Y. 


—— 
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Minor Queries Hith Answers. 


Southwell MSS.— The Southwell MSS. were 
sold by the late Mr. Thorpe, of Bedford Street, 
London, in or about the years 1834-5. They 
were all of great historical and antiquarian im- 
portance, but some of them related almost exclu- 
sively to the county of Down, Ireland. The 
writer, for antiquarian purposes, is most anxious 
to ascertain where the after-described volumes are 
now deposited, and trusts some of your readers 
will be kind enough to supply him with the de- 
sired information. The Nos, and titles are taken 
from Thorpe’s Catalogue. 


“194, Cromwell Barony Papers, 4 vols. folio. 

195. Cromwell Family Papers. 

354. Downe Estate. Memorial and other Papers re- 
lative to the Lands at Downe-Patrick, the Pro- 

rty of the Cromwells, Southwells, and the 

ate Lord de Clifford. Folio. 

856. Rent Rolls of the Downe Estate of the Hon. Edw. 
Southwell for 1743-4-5-6. 

867. Constat of the Patent for the Lands of Moyrach 
to Murtogh, McTurlogh, O’Lauvry, &c. Folio. 

433. Ireland. Official Copies of the Letters, Orders in 
Council, &c., relative to the Office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, from October 1710, to August 
1717. 2 vols. fol. 

434, Irish State Papers. Official Copies of Letters 
from the Lords Justices of Ireland, from July 
1711, to Sept. 1713. Fol.” 


DunN-DA-LETHGLAS, 


[Our correspondent will find many of the Southwell 
= in the British Museum; among others, “ Historical 
Collections relating to Ireland from the Southwell Papers, 
1576—1751, 4 vols. folio.” See Addit. MSS. 21,185 to 
21,138.) 


“The Tarantula.” — A correspondent, a few 
days since, forwarded me this note, “ The Taran- 
tula, or Dance of Fools, a Squib ;” and adds, that 
he is informed that it was a prize essay, written 
by the late Sir R. Peel when at college, and that 
ten copies only were printed. I am unable to 
give any information about it ; but should be glad 
to know if it be authentic, and the circumstances 
which called it forth ? It bears a curious title for 
& prize essay. Tre Bes. 

[We advise our correspondent to keep a sharp eye 
upon Eaton Stannard Barrett, the facetious writer of All 
the Talents, 1805, as we feel more inclined to attribute the 
authorship of The Tarantula (1809) to him than to Sir 
Robert Peel. The writer of the latter work published 
two years before, The Rising Sun, a Serio-Comic Satiric 
Romance, by Cervantes Hogg, F.S.M. [? Fellow of the 
Swinish Multitude!) in two vols. 12mo., 1807. Both 
works contain humorous satirical prints, allusive of the 
times. | 


Rustington Church, Sussex. — Can any of your 
Sussex correspondents give me any information 
respecting the parish church of Rustington (a 
small village about one mile east of Little Hamp- 
ton)? | Walking through that district a few days 








ago, and finding the church open, I strolled ini: 
the interior gave unmistakeable signs of its’ anti+ 
quity, and is well worthy of a description in your 
valuable paper. Cuartes McCuaries, 


[Dallaway, in his Western Sussex, edit. 1832, vol. ii, 
pt. i. p. 25., has given the following account of this 
church: “This church is more spacious than others in 
this district, consisting of a nave, two aisles (as is usual 
in this county, under the roof of the nave), and a small 
chapel, probably sepulckral, attached to that on the north 
side, which was rebuilt at the same period. The tower 
at the west end, and part of the nave, are decidedly of 
the Norman style. ‘The chancel is of the time of Id- 
ward I. There is no satisfactory account of the founder 
of the additional chapel, nor of its original destination, 
The register has its first entry in 1568.” } 


“ Muggy.” —Query, Derivation as applied to 
the weather ? Furr. 


[Dr. Ogilvie gives the following derivation: “ Mue- 
Gish, MueGy ; Welsh mwcan, a cloud of fog ; mcg, smoke, 
or from the root of Muck. Moist; damp; close; warm 
and unelastic; as muggy air.” See also the word Moxy, 
in Todd’s Johnson. } 





Replies. 


NOTES “CONCERNING EDWARD COCKER AND HIS 
WORKS. 


(1* S, xi. 57.; 24 S. ii. 252.) 


The following curious extracts are copied from 
the MS. note-book of “ John Massey of Wands- 
worth, a.p. 1747.” They furnish some minute 
particulars of this old worthy and his works, and 
may be read with interest by some of your readers. 
I should add that the MS. is in my possession. 


“In the year 1657, Cocker published his Plume 
Triumphus ; in some title-pages it is The Pen’s Triumph, 
invented, written, and engraved by himself; he lived then 
on the south side of St. Paul’s church, over against 
Paul's chain, where he taught the art of writing; which 
~—-+ was his first work from the rolling press ; at least 

have seen none older, that is dated. His picture is in 
the front, with this inscription over it, ‘ tatis sua, 26 ;’ 
from which I conjecture that he was born in 1681, It 
contains 26 plates, in a small quarto, so that it seems 
as if he had a design, in this his first book, to write 
just as many leaves, as he was years old; but I advance 
this only as a conjecture, for in a copy of verses prefixed 
to this book by S. H., he mentions The Pen’s Experience 
(which I have not seen) as Cocker's first work; Art's 
Glory, the second; The Pen’s Transcendency, the thirds; 
and The Pen’s Triumph, the fourth. 

“In the same year (i e. 1657), he published his Pen's 
Transcendencie, or Fair Writing’s Lalyrinth. It contains 
32 small oblong folio plates, besides his picture at the 
beginning; and a large plate at the end, informing 
the reader that he then lived in St. Paul’s chureh- 
yard, where he kept school, and taught writing and 
arithmetic. There is another edition of this book in 
1660, which was then augmented, containing 43 leaves, 
including letter-press work.” 

“ Anno Dom. 1659, he set forth The Artist’s Glory, or 
the Penman’s Treasury ; with directions, theorems, and 
principles of art in the letter-press work. It contains: 25 
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plates, atid at the end)of the book isa Letin anagram by 
atte, Jer. Colter. 3 
.,“ In the year 1661, he published his Penna Volans, or 
Youny Man’s Accomplishment. To which he prefixes this 
distich : 
*Whereby ingenious youths may soon be made, 
For clerkship fit, or management of trade,’ 


imyented, written, and engraved by himself. It contains 
24 plates, besides his picture at the beginning. In each 
leaf there are directions for the principle rules of Arith- 
metic. 

“Anno Dom, 1664, he published his Guide to Penman- 
ship ; of which there is another edition in 1673. It con- 
tains 22 oblong folio plates, besides his picture at the 
beginning; where he is drawn in his own hair, with a 
laced band, and a pen in his hand, and these lines under- 
neath : 

* Behold rare CockEr’s life, resembling shade, 
Whom envy’s clouds have more illustrious made ; 
Whose pen and graver, have display’d his name, 
With virtuoso’s, in the book of fame.’ 


This book was printed for John Ruddiard, at the Unicorn 
in Cornhill. 

“ Anno Dom. 1672 he published his Magnum in Parvo, 
or The Pen’s Perfection ; invented, written, and engraven 
by himself. It contains 26 plates in large octavo, and 
was engraved upon silver plates! The book was sold by 
John Garret, in Cornhill. 

“ Anno Dom. he published, The Tutor to Writing 
und Arithmetic ; invented, written, and engraven by the 
author (but without any date), It contains 16 small 
quarto oblong copper-plates, mostly in secrefary, and 
bastard Jtalian, but very meanly done. To 
added, a tract, containing rules for writing; and a sketch 
of arithmetic, but only as far as the rule of three, in 57 
leaves of letter-press work. It was printed for John Gar- 
ret, in Cornhill. 

“Some time before the year 1676, he published his 
Compleat Writing Master, containing 23 pages in octavo. 
But as I have not been able to see this last-mentioned 
book, I can give no further account of it. 

“ He also published, some time before his death, The 
London Writing-Master, or Scholar’s Guide, in 15 small 
plates, but without a date. On the last leaf there is this 
short note in chancery hand, viz. Zealously performed by 
E. Cocker, living in Gutter-lane, near Cheapside. 





“ Besides these works he published: 

1. England's Penman, folio. 

2. Multum in Parvo, or the Pen’s Gallantry, quarto, 
price Is. 

8. Youth’s Directions, to write without a teacher, 

4. Young Lawyer's Writing Master. 

5. The Pen’s Facility. 

6. The Country School Master. 

“TI cannot ascertain the precise time of Mr. Cocker’s 
death, nor where he died; but if I remember right, I 
think it was in the year 1677, which if true, was the 46th 
of his age. 

“ The works that we have of this laborious author, that 
came from the /etter press, are these: 

“1. A book, intituled, Morals, or the Muses Spring- 
Garden; a quarto of 50 pages, containing distichs in an 
alphabetical order, for the use of writing schools. It was 
printed for Thomas Lacy, in Southwark, stationer. The 
impression that I copy this from, is in 1694, but am not 
certain that it is the first; for if so it must have been a 
posthumous work. 

“2. In the year 1677, John Hawkins, writing master, 
at St. George’s church, Southwark, published Cocker’s 
Vulgar Arithmetic, a small octavo; a posthumous work, 


which is | 





recommended to the world by John Collens and thirteen 
other eminent mathematicians, or writing masters. .. . . 

“Anno Dom. 1695, the aforesaid John, Hawkins, pub- 
lished Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetic, in octavo, to which. is 
added his artificial arithmetic, shewing the gerésis, of 
fabric of logarithms, &c........ 

“TI have been informed that Mr. Cocker had a large 
library of rare MSS. done by many eminent hands; and 
printed books in various languages relating to the sciences 
he professed! Some of the most curious were procured 
(or purchased) by a nobleman at a great price.” 

These notes have been incorporated (at least, so 
Iam informed) into W. Massey's Account of the 
most celebrated English Penmen, printed some- 
where about the middle of the last century. 

Epwarp F, Rimpautr. 


You have several times alluded to Cocker's 
Arithmetic, which after all must be more famous 
than rare. I have two copies of it, which I have 
lately turned up among some old papers. One is 
the twentieth edition, carefully corrected with ad- 
ditions, printed in 1700. The other is the forty- 
eighth edition, carefully corrected and amended, 
printed in 1736. A list of the existing editions of 
Cocker, so far as known, might be easily made by 
your correspondents. 

At the same time with Cocker, I met with 
Oughtred’s Circle of Proportion, and the Hori- 
zontal Instrument, an English translation by Wil- 
liam Forster, 1633. To this is appended “an 
Apologetical Epistle,” by Wil. Oughtred, against 
Richard Delamain, but it is unfortunately im- 
perfect. The introduction to the book contains 
some particulars concerning the invention of the 
sliding-rule, &c., by Wim. Oughtred. 

A third discovery was of a large quantity of 
old almanacks, chiefly of the first half of the last 
century, but there were two of which I think a 
note should be made. One is in old English type, 
in black and red, and has the following title : 

“ Allestree, 1620. A New Almanack, or Annuall Ca- 
lender, with a Compendious Prognostication thereunto 
appending, serving for this yeare of our Lord, 1620. Being 
Bissextile or leap yeare. Calculated and properly. re+ 
ferred, to the longitude and sublimitie of the Pole 
Articke of the famous town of Derby: and may serve 
generally, for the most part of Great Britaine. 

“Made and written according to lawfull Art, by Ri- 
chard Allestree, Practicioner in Sidera, Scientia, & @aa- 
AjOns. Sine te nihil auzilii, nihil est opis, O Deus Omnipo.” 

This is followed by the text Deut. xxix. 29, 
and the words “cum Privilegio,” but no name of 

lace or printer. It contains some curious matter, 
Cut I can only give this : 

“Si tibi deficiunt medici, medici tibi fiant, 
Hec tria, mens leta, requies, moderata dieta. 

“ Vse three Physitians skill, first Doctor Quiet, 
Next Doctor Meriman, and Doctor Dyet.” 

These latter lines are not unknown at this day. 
The other almanack to which I would refer is, 

* Pond, an Almanack for the Yéar:of: out/ Lord God, 
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1686. Being the second after Bissextile or Leap year, 
and from the worlds Creation at the Spring 5689 years | 
compleat. Amplified with many good things both for 
pleasure and profit : and fitted for the Meridian of Saffron 
Walden in Essex, where the Pole is elevated 52 degrees 
and 6 minutes above the Horizon. 

“And may serve indifferently for any other place of 
this kingdom. Cambridge, Printed by John Hayes, 
Printer to the University, 1686.” 

Both these last named books are full of MS. 
notes, &c. Can any one give any account of the | 
Richard Allestree above named, or of the “ Pond” | 
who, I suppose, wrote the last named almanack ? 

While on this topic, allow me to ask who wrote 
the Eclipse Races (addressed to the ladies). By 
Philo- Pegasus, a Lover of Truth. London, 1764. 
This is a quarto pamphlet of twenty pages only, 
the end being lost. Its style is satirical, and it is 
full of ridiculous things. B. H. Cowper. 


} 
P.S. In a note by me in the present volume, | 
p+ 232. line 12., for “ Warden” read “ Norden,” 
from whom the extract is made, | 
J 

| 





Never having seen the Arithmetic, I am not able | 
to give an opinion as to whether it was the work | 
of Edward Cocker or not. But I possess a copy | 
of his Dictionary (Third edition, 1724), and al- | 
though it confesses to be “much enlarged and 
altered by John Hawkins,” yet from internal 
evidence ff satisfied that it is, in the main, a 
genuine production of the author whose name it 
bears. 

In the first place, it seems to be an original 
composition. can trace no plagiarism from | 
Phillips's World of Words, or other old dictionary. 
And it seems to me very probable that if Haw- 
kins was trading upon Cocker’s fame he would | 
not*have scrupled to avail himself of the labours | 
of others, 

It also contains marks of being a posthumous 
publication of a MS. left incomplete, not having 
received the author's final corrections. The words 
do not follow in strict alphabetical order. On 
the previous hypothesis this is not unlikely to have 
been the case, but surely a living author would 
have corrected such errors as the work passed 
through the press. 

Lastly, there are many indications of the author 
having enlarged upon his plan as he proceeded : 
for instance, Cardiganshire and Cornwall, and all | 
the counties beginning with the earlier letters of 
the alphabet, are dismissed in two or three lines, 
more lengthened descriptions of those counties 
being found under the articles Shanbedern-Daur, 
Leskerd, &c. (which it would have been easy for 
an author, conscious of his change of plan, to have 
placed under their proper heads while his work | 
was printing), while Norfolk, Suffolk, &c., among | 
later in the alphabet, are treated at fall length 
under those heads. 





For these reasons among others, I conelude that 
Cocker’s English Dictionary is the work of Ed- 
ward Cocker: 4 fortiori, it would appear that the 
Arithmetic is his also. Hawkins might have been 
induced by the success of the Arithmetic to have 
forged the Dictionary; but it is hardly probable 
that he followed up the publication of a forged 
arithmetic with a genuine dictionary. 

Cocker’s birthplace seems unknown. Does the 
following passage, occurring under the article 
“ Norfolk,” show that he belonged to that county ? 
“Tf the Scotch Men laugh at our wing of a rabbit, 
we may smile at their shoulder of a capon.” At 
any rate, judging from his English Dictionary, in 
any future “ Worthies of Norfolk,” he will not:be 
found among the literati. E. G. R. 


“ CARMINA QUADRAGESIMALIA.” 
(2™ S. ii. 130, 197.) 


In fulfilment of my promise I send the names 
of the authors of these poems contained in the 
second volume, as they are assigned in the one 
now in my possession. The number of poems in 
this volume is 166. I have numbered them in 
the margin of my book, and I have, as below, 
placed these numbers against the names of the 
respective authors. I have no doubt that the 
testimony of Mr. Sissmore, the late possessor of 
this volume, is to be relied on. He must have 
been a contemporary of many of the authors, and 
pwn d personally acquainted with some of them, 

abstain from any remarks on the authors, as I 
have nothing trustworthy to communicate on this 
point; and I would venture to express a wish 
that some one may be found willing to tell us 
something of men whose youthful efforts gave 
such promise of future eminence. 


Markham. 1. 3. 6. 12. 24. 31, 82, 33, 34. 37. 46, 47. 76. 85. 
87. 90, 91, 92, 93. 97. 113. 141. 166. 

Keith. 2. 4, 5. 9, 10. 35. 39, 50. 64. 67. 69. 71. 78, 74, 75. 

Impey. 7. 11. 16, 21. 105, 106. 129. Four lines of 129., be- 
ginning with “Gaudet” and ending with “ aquilas,” 
are ascribed to Markham. 

Wilcox. 8. 29. 80, 81, 82, 83. 87. 100, 101, 102, 108. 111. 
133. 186. 142. 155, 158. 

Harley. 18. 30, 35, 107. 

Lord Stormont. 14. 17, 18. 109, 110. 112. 117, 118. 138 

Bedingfield. 15, 79. 94, 95, 99. 

Thomas. 19, 20, 41. 140. 

Roberts. 26. 52. 

Hay. 27. 

Nash. 28. 54. 

Tubb. 88. 49. 58, 84. 125. 142. 

Gilpin. 48. 152. 

Slade. 44, 45, 123. 130. 

Sharpe. 48. 77. 114. 

Crotchley. 51. 59. 62. 119. 187. 

Dowdeswell, 57. 161. 

Friend. 58. 


Shields. 96, 
Bruce. 98, 
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Thornton, 104. 108, 116. 135, 
Gould. 115. 

Kendall. 120. 122. 134. 
Whitfield. 124. 

Sealey. 151. 165. 

Selwin, 157. 164. 

Crachrode. 159. 162, 163. 

Thirty-seven of the poenas are not assigned to 
any author : 121 is ascribed to Stormont or Mark- 
ham. It may be taken as a proof that Mr. Siss- 
more had the opportunity of obtaining accurate 
information, that he was able, where a poem was a 
joint production, to assign each part to its author. 
Moreover, he has written at the end of the last 
poem in the volume (one of Markham’s), with 
reference to the last couplet : 


“ Olim in Manuscripto. 
“ Oceani ad fines, atque ula cubilia solis, 
Insula Dircea stat ceiebrata lyra.” 
W. H. Gunner. 


Winchester. 





MURDISTON v. MILLAR. * 
(2™ S. ii, 30.) 


At the time when the question was asked, “Is 
this trial published, and where can it be obtained?” 
I had not the book at hand in which it is reported, 
viz. Maclaurin's Criminal Cases in Scotland, pub- 
lished in 1774; where this c:ase will be found on 
p- 557. 

The trial took place in January 1773; upon an 
indictment at the instance of ‘‘ His Majesty's Ad- 
vocate against Alexander Mfurdison, tenant in 
Ormiston, and John Millar his shepherd,” on 
charges of sheep-stealing, or receiving sheep 
knowing them to be stolen. ‘The report of the 
case occupies no less than thirty-seven quarto 
pages. ‘These, though I knew their contents 
generally before, I have now read over again. 
The report does not contain a word on the “in- 
stinct of sheep,” nor does it make any mention 
of adog. It consists of arguments upon various 
legal points arising in the course of the trial, and 
particularly on the verdict,— Whether, being 
signed on a Sunday, it was not therefore invalid! 
Whether, finding only some of the articles charged 
in the indictment, and saying nothing of other 
charges, did not invalidate it? And, lastly, whe- 
ther an appeal from the High Court of Justiciary 
to the House of Lords was competent or not ? 

“The Court adjudged the pannels to be hanged.” 

N.B. In Scotland, the persons tried are called 
the pannels. 

The prisoners offered a petition of appeal to the 
House of Lords ; which was, on March 10, 1773, 


* This should be “ Murdison and Millar.” 
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| remitted to a committee ; upon whose report the 
petition was rejected. The report concludes: 

“ N.B. Murdison and Millar were executed in terms of 
the Sentence of the Court of Justiciary.” 

The report contains none of the evidence. 

Maclaurin, in his Preface, says: 

“Tt is irksome to search the record of the Court of 
Justiciary, the only source from which a knowledge of 
this (criminal) law can be derived.” 

It is also there only that the evidence given on 
this trial can be found. 

The statement in Blackwood’s Magazine (vol. ii. 
p- 83.) gives, no doubt, a tolerably correct account 
of the transaction. It was undoubtedly written 

| by Sir Walter Scott, who long resided in the near 
neighbourhood of the farm of Ormiston. In his 
| note to chap. xii. of the second volume of St. 
Ronan’s Well, he gives a further account of the 
sagacity of the dog (but none of a sheep); and he 
also re-states the story of the sagacity of another 
dog, also mentioned in Blackwood, and begins it 
by saying : “ Another instance of similar sagacity 
a friend of mine discovered in a beautiful spa- 
| niel,” «xe. 

I cannot at this moment lay my hand upon vol. i. 
of Chambers’s Miscellany, as referred to by the 
Querist ; but I have no doubt that the article 
contained in it is a transcript either from the 
Magazine, or the novel, or a compound of both. 

J. 8. 8. 


COACH MISERIES, 
(2 §. ii. 126.) 

I am one of those who well remember the 
journeys to and from home in our schoolboy days, 
when a week or more was deducted from the 
holidays for the time necessarily passed in travel- 
ling, to say nothing of the gradual diminution of 
pocket-money in the latter instance. There are, 
doubtless, many others who equally well recollect 
Collier’s and Rogers's long coaches from South- 
ampton to London, each pursuing a separate route 
from Winchester, in one or other of which I spent 
my first day when “homeward bound.” Then 
|came the adventurous expedition to York by 

“Nelson” or “ Highflyer,” occupying two days 
and the intervening night. On the fourth I reached 
the domestic hearth, but only when the season 
was that of summer. Never shall I forget the 
delays and circumbendibuses of a winter's journey 
in a deep snow, such as to my belief and experi- 
ence was more frequent and tremendous in earlier 
| than in more recent years: never, too, shall I 
forget, when very young, and easily alarmed by 
| stories of hobgoblins and highwaymen, what hor- 
rible tales of murder and robbery were inflicted 
| by coachey and guard on my shuddering ears, 
when we came in sight on some desolate moor of 
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the remains of some desperate villain hanging in 
chains. But, without further preface or remark, 
let me proceed to mention two coach miseries not 
included in your catalogue, respecting which I 
can say with truth experto crede. 

20. Arriving at daybreak, more than half 
famished, after an excessively cold winter night's 
ride on the box, with fingers too benumbed to 
assist you in partaking of the solids at the break- | 
fast table, and receiving the summons of —“ Now, | 
gentlemen! coach is waiting!” just as the pro- 
spect of returning circulation gives you the hope 
of getting a meal. 

21. Prepared against the “ pelting of the piti- 
less storm,” with wraps and waterproofs, cape, 
apron, &c., to find that, from a point of your 
female neighbour's umbrella, which continually 
tickles your ear, and threatens to upset your hat, 
a regular stream is conducted down your neck, 
common politeness forbidding you to a 








SARACENS. 
(2™ §. ii. 229. 298.) 


Anupa wishes to know the derivation of this 
word. By Rabbinical writers they are called Sar- 
cin, and in Chaldee, Sarcain, which is understood 
to denote persons given to rapine and plunder. | 
In Gen. xxxvii. 25., for “and behold a company 
of Ishmeelites,” the Jerusalem Targum has Sara- 
cain, i.e. Saracens. In the same place the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos has Arabs. It appears therefore 
that Ishmeelites, Arabs, and Saracens, were ac- | 
counted synonymous terms. Gen. xxxix. 1. ex- 
hibits the same use of the words. That the 
wandering predatory tribes of Arabs are meant 
appears from a passage in which something is 
compared to the tents of the Saracens which are 
moved about from place to place. The use of 
this word in reference to the Arabs was much 
earlier than the rise of Mohammedanism, as it 
would not be difficult to show by references to 
ancient writers. There are several derivations of 
the word proposed, one of which is thus vy ee 
“Dicti autem fuerunt Saraceni a Sara legitima 
Abrahami uxore;" but this is too fanciful to be 
admitted. A second view would trace it to the 
root pw and make it signify Orientals; but the 
opinion of Scaliger is far preferable. He derives 
it from the Arab. sarac, “to plunder.” See Matt. 
vi. 20., where the Arabic words occur. There 
ean be little doubt, as Scaliger says, that this 
word, like Cossack, denoted the predatory hordes, 
whose chief occupation was eekuies and rapine. 
There is still another circumstance connected with 
this name, and it is that a region of Arabia was 
called Saraca, aud its inhabitants Saracens. But did 
the country take its name from the people, or the 








people from the country? Judging from.anslogy, 
the former would be the case, and the derivation 
from sarac, “to plunder,” hold good,, Jerome 
says the Hagarenes and Saracens are the ,same, 
and he says they have falsely taken to, themselves 
the name of Sara; in the first he is right, but cer- 
tainly not in the second of these observations. I 
may add that, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the name of Saracens was more recent than that 
of Scenites, or dwellers in tents. See Bochart, 
Phaleg. lib. ii. cap. 2., for interesting particulars 
upon the subject. See Gibbon, ch. |., Bohn, vol. 
v. p. 446. note. Simson, Chron. Cath. sub an. 
2093. a. M. B. H.C. 


_— 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Addison and his Hymns (2” S. ii. 49.) — Had 
Mr. Penstone referred to the General Index of 
“N. & Q.,” he would have found that some'of 
your correspondents have not been unmindful of 
Addison's fame, and of his well-founded claim to 
the authorship of the hymns in The Spectator. 
Without intending to disparage his poetical ta- 
lents, we may safely maintain that Andrew 
Marvel had no better right to these beautiful com- 
positions than either Tom D'Urfey or Settle. We 


| may not be surprised, ere long, to see doubts ex- 


pressed whether De Foe was the author of Robin, 
son Crusoe, and Johnson of Rasselas. J.H. M, 


Who wrote the Letter to Lord Monteagle (2° 8; 
ii. 248.) — The allusion to the Gunpowder Trea- 
son, in the epitaph on Lady Selby, in the charch 
at Ightham, copied by Macpatensis, has no Te~ 


| ference to her having written the letter to Lord 


Monteagle, nor did I ever hear of any tradition of 
her having done so. The six lines after “She 
was a Dorcas” allude to the hangings of three 
rooms in the mansion house at Ightham called the 
Moat, which were worked by Lady Selby: one 
representing Adam and Eve in Paradise, another 
the Story of Jonah, and the third the Apprehen- 
sion of Guy Fawkes. C. pp D. 


Hops, a wicked Weed (2™ §. ii. 243. 276.) — 
The earliest book mentioning hops with which I 
am acquainted is the Promptorium Parvulorum, the 
learned editor of which mentions MSS. of the 
date 1498, though probably the book is older. 
The references to it are: 

“Hoppe, sede for beyre, Hummulus, secundum ex- 
traneos.” 

“Bere, a drynke. Hummulina, vel hummuli potus, 
aut cervisia hummulina.” 

In the notes it is stated that “ bere” differed 
from ale in being hopped. I have no doubt that 
the plant is indigenous in England, and very little 
doubt that, in common with alehoof, or ground- 
ivy, it has been used from very ancient times for 
a bitter condiment to beer; though perhaps. its 
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cultivation for the purpose may be of more recent 
date, at which time a foreign name may have su- 
rseded its vernacular one. In Swedish and 
anish it is still called humle. Kilian has Hom- 
mel. vet. fland. i hoppe, lupus salictarius. Hoppe, 
he derives “ab hoppen quod saliat, sive ascendat 
arbores,” but whence humulus and lupulus ? 

I am inclined to think that the plant in earlier 
titties bore a different English name, from the fact 
tliat in South Burlingham, Norfolk, is a field 
called “ Humbletoft Six Acres.” Also a hundred 
in Norfolk. is called “ Humbleyard,” and is said 
to''take its name from a wood in the parish of 
Swardestone, where the hundred court was for- 
merly held, called Humbleyard Wood. These 
names in Danish would mean hop-toft and hop- 
garden respectively. It is not a little singular 
that about twenty years ago an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to ireintrodace into Norfolk the cultivation 
af hops was made ia Humbleyard hundred. 

E. G. R. 

I‘think L. B. EL. is wrong when he concludes 
that “hope tymbre” refers to hop poles. More 
probably it) refers to the underwood which had 
attained sufficient size for making hoops. 


G. W. J. 


Peter Newby (2™ §. ii. 289.) — Mr. Newby, 
about. whom R. J. inquires, long resided at 
Preston (Lancashire), where he for a short time 
carriéd on, without success, the business of a 
printer. He was a native of Kendal, was edu- 
cated at Douay for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, but was never ordained. He was next 
steward on board an African trader, but on his 
return to England he was for some time a school- 
master, then a printer. He was an eccentric 
character. He died at Preston in December, 
1827, at the advanced age of eighty-two years. 
The following epitaph, which le wrote for him- 
self, humorously tells of his chequered career. 
“Here lies Peter Newby, a stranger to fame, 

Obscure was his life, less known was his name. 

A sailor, a farmer, a poet, a teacher, — 

His friends would gladly have made him a preacher ; 

Foreseeing the burden, he fled from the snare, 

Convinced of himself twas enough to take care. 

He thro’ the rough ocean of life steer’d his course, 

In hopes to be better, but mostly was worse. 

But his troubles are o’er, he’s laid in the dust, 

And at the last day, may he rise with the just!” 

Ww. Dosson. 

Preston. 


Ring's End, Dublin (2™ S. ii. 149.) — The ex- 
planation of this apparent bull, ring’s end, is very 
simple. Previous to the formation of that portion 
of Dublin which is now called “ Sir John Roger- 
son’s Quay,” there were great piles of wood driven 
mito the sand, and to each of these piles were at- 
tached large iron rings, for the convenience of the 
shipping moored there. The outermost of ‘those 
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piles having a ring was called ring's end, that is, 
the end, or last of the rings; and hence the name 
given to the place at the end of Sir John Roger- 
son's Quay. Sir John Rogerson, the maker of 
the quay, was at one time Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
and my information as to the derivation of the 
name Ring's End was received from old Jemmy 
Walsh, a Dublin pilot, who remembered seeing 
the ships moored, and their ropes run through the 
rings of the wooden piles on the river. 

I am in a position to give information as to the 
origin of the names of other places in Dublin, as, 
for instance, the “Ouzel Galley,” the “ Pigeon 
House,” &c., should any readers of “ N, & Q.” take 
an interest in our local antiquities. P. B. 

Dawson Street, Dublin. 


“To cry mapsticks” (2™ S. ii. 269.) — Map is 
synonymous with mop. In Tempest's Cryes of 
the City of London, Drawn after the Life, fol. 
1711, is depicted a damsel with a bundle of com- 
mon domestic mops, sticks and all, on her head, 
with her cry in English, French, and Italian: 

“ Maids, buy a mapp ! 
Achetez de mes mappes ! 
Mappi per lauar’ terrazzi !” 

“ Neverout’s” meaning, I think, is, better cry 

mopsticks than incur the fate of Mumchance, at 


the commencement of the quotation. 
E. S. Taytor. 


Dodsley's “ Collection of Poems” (2™ §. i. 151. 
237.; ii. 274.) —I possess the edition of 1758 ; 
with it I purchased an additional volume entitled : 

“ A Collection of the Most Esteemed Pieces of Poetry 
that have appeared for several Years, with Variety of 
Originals, by the late Moses Mendez, Esq., and other 
Contributors to Dodsley’s Collection. To which this is 
intended as a Supplement. London: printed for 
Richardson and Urquhart, under the Royal Exchange, 
MDCCLXVII.” 

The title-page has a very pretty vignette, de- 
signed by H. Gravelot, and engraved by Isaac 
Taylor. It represents Apollo, very gracefully 
drawn, playing his lute by a stone, on which is 
sculptured a medallion portrait, of whom I know 
not. In the distance are two sages, evidently ad- 
miring Apollo's strains. 

The volume contains Collins’ Oriental Eclogues, 
Ode to Fear and the Passions ; Goldsmith's Ed- 
win and Angelina; and upwards of eighty pieces 
by Lloyd, Mallet, Whitehead, Garrick, Bonnel 
Thornton, Glover, Woty, Johnson, Akenside, 
Moore, Langhorne, Mason, Cunningham, and 
many others. 

My copy contains, in the fly-leaves, two MS. 
poems; written in the neatest of law-hands of 
about that date. One is called “The Quaker’s 
Meeting,” by Mr. John Ellis ; the other is “ Epistle 
from M. Méndez, Esq., to Mr. J. Ellis.” It con 
tains eight stanzas in praise of the well-known 
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tavern, the “ Cock” in Threadneedle Street. The 


opening lines are: 
“ When to Ellis I write I in verse must indite, 
Come Pheebus, and give me a knock : 
For on Fryday at eight, all behind the ‘ Change Gate,’ 
Master Ellis will be at the ‘ Cock.’” 

After comparing it to other houses, the “ Pope’s 
Head,” the “ King’s Arms,” the “ Black Swan,” 
and the “Fountain,” and declaring the “Cock” 
the best, it ends: 

* *Tis time to be gone, for the "Change has struck one: 
O ’tis an impertinent Clock! 
For with Ellis ba stay from December to May: 
I'll stick to my Friend, and the ‘ Cock.’ 
“M. M.” 
Who was Ellis ? w. Cc. 


[John Ellis was an eccentric character, and a miscel- 
laneous writer of some reputation in the last century. He 
died on Dec. 31,1791. An account of him was written 
by Mr. Isaac Reed, for the European Magazine, 1792, 
and copied into Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. } 


The Great Comet of 1680 (2™'S. ii. 269.)— 
This comet appeared first, of all observers of 
modern times, to Godfrey Kirch, at Coburg, in 
Saxony, on November 14, 1680, in the constella- 
tion Leo. It was also observed in different parts 
of Europe and America in the same month. The 
perihelion passage occurred on December 18. 
After being obscured by the sun’s rays, it re-ap- 
peared, and was visible for months after Newton 
saw it on March 19,1681. Time of re-appearance 
is uncertain in the extreme. Encke gives a period 
of 8800 years. Newton and Flamsteed’s observa- 
tions give 3164 years. Mr. Hind*, however, re- 
marks that the observations collected by Encke 
are reconcileable with an elliptical orbit of 805 
years, or by a hyperbolic orbit. It has been 
proved that this comet is not identical with those of 
1106, 531, and s.c. 43. C. Mansrrecp Inauzsy. 

Birmingham. 


Whistle Tankards (2™ §, ii. 247.) — The mayor 
of Hull's tankard illustrates an ancient custom 
now well nigh forgotten, but which I believe was 
common in this country ; for I have seen amongst 
the peasantry of Dorset earthenware cups or 
bowls that had descended to them from their an- 
cestors, of a similar character to the vessels above- 
mentioned of more costly material. I possess two 
such cups; and two or three others are preserved 
in private collections, within my knowledge, as 
curious relics, They are said to have been used 
at christenings, and on other festive meetings, for 
toast and ale, These cups are capable of holding 
five or six pints, and those which I have seen are 
of the same shape, which is not inelegant ; having 
a cover, raised on a short stem, and quaintly or- 
namented with designs of flowers or true-lovers's 








* The Comets, by J. Russell Hind, 1852. 


knots: also round, under the rim, a poetical dis. 
tich conveying some such social and tofivivial 


| sentiment as the following, in characters as rude 


as the orthography : 


“ Mery met and mery part, 
I drink to thee with all my hart,” 
and generally having a date, some year in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. They have four 
handles each; and on one side, the characteristic 
whistle projecting a little above the rim. On in- 
= into the meaning of this peculiar appen- 
age, T have been told, “ Why to whistle for more 
drink when the cup was empty.” 
Does not the sailor “ whistle for the wind” 
when he wants his sails filled ? W. S. 
Hastings. 


Knowledge of European History among Bar- 
barous Nations (2™ §S. ii. 146.) — In Ferrier’s 
Caravan Journeys, p. 183. (Murray, 1856), the 
author, a French officer, says : 

“The great deeds of Napoleon have penetrated even 
into central Asia, though, it is true, somewhat exagger- 
ated. The Afghans look upon him as a kind of demigod: 
but as they confound one European country with another, 
and speak of their inhabitants under one name, that is, 
Feringhees, the confusion is great. For instance, they 
think Napoleon reigned over the English, who are almost 
the only Europeans with whom they have had any inter- 
course, and I had great difficulty in making the Afghan 
chiefs comprehend the truth on this point.” F 


Emma Hamilton and Dr. Graham (2™ §. ii. 278.) 
— Emma Harte accompanied Sir William Hamil- 
ton to Naples in 1789. Two years afterwards they 
visited England, and were married at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. The lady could not have been 
the assistant of Dr.Graham subsequent to the 
first of the above dates. Graham commenced his 
exhibition in London in 1782. Emma Harte was 
then eighteen years of age. Before hard poverty 
compelled her to join the quack, she had been 
nursery-maid in Dr. Budd's family, lady's maid, 
and mistress successively to Captain Willet Payne 
and Sir Harry Featherstonehaugh. ‘The ruin 
which followed this last connection drove her to 
Graham; but it could only have been for a very 
short period, as between that period and her ac- 
quaintance with Sir William, she sat as “ model” 
to Romney and other painters, and was sufliciently 
long under the “protection” of Mr. Charles 
Greville, nephew of Sir William, to become the 
mother of three children. Graham did not com- 
mence his earth-bath until after he had exhausted 
his two-guinea, guinea, crown, half-crown, and 
ultimately, shilling visitors to his music, miracu- 
lous bed, and the sanitary lectures which he illus- 
trated by the dazzling presence of his “ Goddess 
of Health,” a character which Emma sustained for 
a short period, and in which she addressed the 
audience. It must have been another goddess 
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who took the earth-baths with the clever charla- | be the very salt of the matter. Hence the ready 


tan. Whatever the errors of Emma Hamilton | adoption and recognition of this adage. 


may have been, let us not forget that without her 
aid, as Nelson said, the Nile would never have 
been fought ; and that in spite of her sacrifice and 
services, England left her to starve, because the 
ae was too virtuous to acknowledge the 

enefits rendered to her country by a lady with 
too loose a zone. Such pious delicacy had never 
been displayed since the days of Phryne, who 
offered, at her sole cost, to rebuild the walls of 
Thebes, destroyed by Alexander, if she might be 
permitted to inscribe on them, “ Alexander diruit, 
sed meretrix Phryne refecit.". The authorities were 
scandalised at the idea of owing safety to the mis- 
tress of Praxiteles, and refused the offer. We 
accepted the services of our Phryne, and then left 
her to die of hunger. J. Doran. 


The Old Hundredth, by whom composed (2™ S. 
i. 494.; ii. 34.) —H. J. G. in his note on this 
subject, after remarking that the mistake of as- 


Strip 
from such world-wide sayings that popular mint- 
mark which secures them acceptance and circula- 
tion and they are nought, and may be dropped 
unheeded by the way-side. The form is truly 
wanting in the passages given by Bouton Corner 
and W. D. The following extract, I am inclined 
to think, is nearer the mark: 

“You will generally see in human life the round man 
and the angular man planted in the wrong hole; but the 
Bishop of being a round man has fallen into a tri- 
angular hole, and is far better off than many triangular 
men who have fallen into round holes.” — Memoirs of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, by Lady Holland, ed. 4. p. 308, 


The contemporary congener, “ red-tapeism,” has 





| probably been gathered from the same source. 


Sydney says, speaking of Sir J. Mackintosh : 
“What a man that would be had he a particle of gall 

or the least knowledge of the value of red tape! As 

Curran said of Grattan, ‘he would have governed the 


| world.’” — Ibid., p. 245. 


cribing the Old Hundredth to Luther has arisen | 
from the circumstance that one of Luther's tunes | 


commences with the same phrase, says, “ whoever 
might have composed the Old Hundredth, it is 
manifest he made it from this tune of Luther's :” 
and your correspondent seems to think that a 
comparison of the two tunes will prove the ac- 
curacy of his conjecture. This is rather hard 
measure to the composer of the Old Hundredth, 
whoever he might have been ; nothing less than a 
charge \of wholesale piracy. I have examined 
Luther’s tune in Bach’s Choralgesange, the book 
referred to, and with the exception of the first 
passage, which is note for note the same in both 
tunes, I cannot discover any resemblance between 
them, Itherefore regard H. J. G.’s opinion as an 
“ad quod vult” conclusion, arising out of the 
exceeding dislike he afterwards confesses he has 
for the Old Hundredth, which I still venture to 
consider a fine composition. 

There are other tunes which have the same 
opening passage; see the old editions of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, with notes, Psalms iii. and Ixviii., 
and in the latter the identity extends to the second 
passage also. Horsley has arranged this tune 
(Ps. Ixviii.) for modern use: see his Psalms, 


No. 81. p. 74. J. W. Puitcies. 


Haverfordwest. 


The Right Man in the Right Place (2™ 8. i. 
294. 310. 401.)— Your correspondent Borton 
Corney aptly remarks that this proverb embodies 
no novel idea. True, yet the form of expression, 
redundant though it be, has in this saying both 
imparted novelty and secured currency. It cer- 
tainly contains some of the essential marks of the 
proverb. Albeit, it errsin excess. But that very 
excess imparts an intensity which I conceive to 





F. 8. 


Churchdown. 


Cobbett’s Tomb (1* S. xi. p, 298.) — Extreme 
accuracy is indispensable to “ N. & Q.” A peri- 
odical destined to furnish data to future anti- 
quaries should be scrupulously correct on all 
points, however insignificant. Feeling this, may 
I be allowed to state, that the “plain stone,” 
which originally covered the remains of William 
Cobbett, has been replaced by a handsome tomb, 
erected by his son. J. Virtus Wrnen. 

Hackney. 


Encaustic Tiles, how to copy (2™ S. ii. 270.) — 
Wash the whole design over with an even tint of 
gallstone, and use the Indian red opaquely over it, 
for the pattern. Gallstone does not “wash up” 
in working like gamboge, and is nearer the tint 
of old tiles. H. Owen. 


If Witrrep will reverse his process, and first 
colour the whole tile yellow, and when that is 
quite dry fill in the red parts, he will find the 
latter colour will not run at all. I find Venetian 
red and Indian yellow the best colours to use. 

Norgis Deck. 

Cambridge. 


Acatry (2™§. ii. 270.) —I well remember 
many years ago seeing some Irish leases, in which 
there was reserved to the lessor so much rent, and 
it might be, so many fowls, eggs, or other agri- 
cultural produce, by way of accales. Might not 
the acatry be the place in which these accates were 
stowed, or an account of them kept, In former 
times, money being scarce, landlords were obliged 
to receive much rent in kind, and as they resided 
on their estates, it was not a matter of inconve- 
nience to them to do so; and even kings might 
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receive such rents, and have an officer as a check 

upon them. Old Bailey, in his Dictionary, gives 

the same definition of acatery as the Technological. 
Perhaps some of your Irish readers can supply 

modern instances of accates being reserved in 

leases, although such things must now soon be ob- 

solete. Ww.c. 
Richmond. 


Proportion of Males and Females (2™ S. ii. 
268.)— It appears that the Mormons use sta- 
tistics with but little success. ‘Their harems need 
to be supported by stronger props. Hear on the 
point in question a high scientific authority : 

“ Notwithstanding that in any ordinary population 
there is a decided preponderance in the number of fe- 
males, the number of male births is considerably greater 
than that of females. Taking the average of the whole of 
Europe, the proportion is about 106 males to 100 females,” 
— Human Physiology, § 1017, p. 1054. ed. 4. 

The tables employed by Dr. Carpenter are those 
of M. Hofacker in Germany, Annales d Hygiéne, 
Oct. 1829 ; and of Mr. Sadler in Britain, Law of 
Population, vol. ii. p. 343. 

Of course the number of males becomes con- 
siderably lessened from the deleterious influences, 
and abuses, and greater risks to which men are 
subject; from the peril of the seas, warfare, 
working in mines all manufactories, with similar 
employments that tend to curtail life. 

Be it, however, that the proportion of the sexes 
is thus somewhat unequalised, still the disparit 
eannot favour Mormon license; much less will it 
justify the following scale of indulgence. 

A most trustworthy witness, Lieut. Gunnison, 
informs us that when he was in Utah, the three 
members of the Presidency had no less than 
eighty-two wives between them, and that one of 
the three “ was called an old bachelor, because he 
had only a baker’s dozen.” (Hist. of the Mormons, 
by Lieut. Gunnison, p. 120. Philadelphia, 1852.) 

F.S. 


Churchdown. 


In answer to A. A. D.’s Query, I send you the 
following extracts from the Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Registrar General : 

“ 313,756 boys and 298,635 girls were born [in Eng- 
land } in the year [1853]; the proportion of the numbers 
was 1051 to 1-000, or nearly 105 to 100 = 21 boys to 20 
girls.” 

The proportion varies, however : 

“In all England the proportion of boys has increased 
since 1850, from 104-2 to 105°1.” 

I have before me the returns of the number of 
births in England, from 1838 to 1853. Although 
the proportion fluctuates, the boys are always in 
excess'over the girls. So Apostle Pratt is wrong 
as regards one country of Europe. 

Linus Lurum. 





Parish Registers (2°* S,,ii. 66. 151.) —- The: ex- 
treme importance of this subject, I trust, will ex- 
cuse me for making some suggestions and queries 
about it. 

In the first place, it is well known that register; 
of baptisms, burials, and marriages were aa 
to be kept by Cromwell, the Vicar-general in 
1536. At what date were copies ordered to be 
transmitted to bishops’ or archdeacons’ registry ? 

I find, in several register books in the diocese 
of Norwich, entries like the following : 

“ Copy exhibited at Archdeacon’s Visitation up to this 
date.” 
“ Copy exhibited at Bishop’s Visitation up to this date.” 

At the present time the custom is to send them 
to the bishop's registrar in January or February. 
I think this is ordered by the act of 1813. 

Did the archdeacon’s registrar, in former days, 
hand them over to the bishop's registrar? or are 
they now kept distinct ? 

In the Norwich diocese, the bishop holds a visi- 
tation only once in seven years; in other dioceses 
rarely more than triennially. 

In one of the population returns, I think for 
the census of 1831, are returns of what register- 
books were then in existence in each parish. I 
have reason to think this somewhat incorrect. 

At present, most archdeacons, in their an- 
nual visitation queries to the churchwardens, ask 
if a faithful register is kept of baptisms, burials, 
and marriages, and whether an iron chest is pro- 
vided for their safe custody. I would humbly 
suggest, that every archdeacon, when he makes 
his personal inspection of each church, or the 
rural deans, in those dioceses which have them, 
should furnish themselves with the census return 
which contains the list of register-books (which I 
before stated I believe to be that of 1831), and 
satisfy themselves by personal examination that 
they are properly preserved. I think this would 
be a sufficient guarantee for their safe custody. 
But I think, too, that copies should be taken, to 
avoid the risk of the originals perishing by fire or 
otherwise. E. G. R. 


It appears to me, that by far the simplest plan 
for having these valuable documents preserved, 
would be to have the whole of them at once made 
over to the Registrar-General ; when those found 
wanting (and I fear they would be very nume- 
rous) could, in great measure, be supplied by the 
copies supposed to be preserved in the various 
Diocesan registries. When, in care of the Regis- 
trar-general, further decay or destruction would 
be prevented, and in such an excellently ma- 
naged department, arrangements would doubtless 
soon be made to have the older and more illegible 
books carefully copied, and the whole placed in 
such a manner that reference could be made with 
ease and certainty. 
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The statement that appeared in the daily papers 
afew days since, of the robbery of the register 
books from a church at the West end, will further 
tend to prove that, under the present arrange- 
ment, these important documents, even when best 
taken care of, have not that security they deserve. 

My proposal would but very slightly interfere 
with existing interests, and the expense would be 
very trifling. New books must of course be sup- 
plied to every church, before the old ones are 
taken away. 

If no one can propose a better plan than mine, 
I trust we shall see the matter brought before 
Parliament ere very long: and that we may have 
to thank the open pages of “N. & Q.” for having 
an Act passed of such national importance. 

W. (Bombay). 


London, 


Continuation of “ Candide” (2™ §. ii. 229.) — 
The following extract from the Preface to the 
edition of Voltaire’s Works, published at Paris 
1829, by Lefevre, and edited by M. Beuchot, will 
perhaps supply your correspondent with the in- 
formation he requires : — 

“ C’est & Thorel de Campigneulles, mort en 1809, qu’on 
attribue une Seconde partie de Candide, publiée en 1761, 
et plusieurs fois reimprimée & la suite de Youvrage de 
Voltaire, comme étant de lui. On l’a méme admise dans 
une dition intitulée, ‘Collection complete des (Euvres 
de M. de Voltaire, 1764, in 12.’ L’édition de Candide, 
1778, avec des figures dessinées et gravées par Daniel 
Chodowicky, contient les deux parties.” 

J. MippLemore. 

Griffin’s Hill, Northfield. 


St. Peter, with a closed Book (2™ S. ii. 268.) — 
A book is not considered a distinguishing emblem 
in the hand of a saint, except in a few instances 
where it is manifestly significant. It is usually 
given to apostles and bishops, as to preachers of 
the word ; also to abbesses and nuns as devoted 
to holy meditation on sacred truths. I am aware 
of only one instance where St. Peter carries a 
book, which is on the rood-screen in the church 
at Trunch, in Norfolk. In this case he holds 
un open book with these words written upon it: 
Credo in Deum Patrem Omnipotentem. St. Paul, 
on the same screen, bears, as usual, a sword and 


book clasped. F.C. H. 


Royal Privileges at Universities (2 §. ii. 270.) 
—If persons, who can prove a descent from our 
kings in the female line, can claim either a univer- 
sity degree, or any other privilege, then the so 
privileged class is an enormously numerous one. 
Any reader of Burke’s Royal Fumilies can testify 
to this. No old family of gentle blood, able to 
run up fifteen or twenty generations, can well 
escape some sort of legitimate descent from our 
Norman and Plantagenet kings. Many families 
can trace half a dozen such. I do not refer to 
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the comparatively newly rich or lately ennobled, 
but to the old landed gentry—the “knightly 
families,” as heralds call them. A facetious 
Lancashire friend once talked of offering a reward 
for the discovery of any Radcliffe who really pro- 
fessed not to be “descended from the Derwent- 
water family.” To find a gentleman of family who 
could not trace, through the many mothers in his 
pedigree, some sort of a descent from royalty, 
would be even more difficult still. P. F. 


Heraldry of the Channel Islands (2™ §. ii. 270.) 
— The arms of many of the families in these 
islands are not to be found in the Heralds’ Col- 
lege of England, and the reason is very obvious. 
These islands are all that remain to the Crown of 
England of the ancient Dutchy of Normandy, 
but they form no part of the realm of England. 
The English College of Heralds has therefore no 
more jurisdiction in the islands than it has in 
Scotland or Ireland. Some families, however, 
especially such as have settled in England, and 
acquired property there, have registered their 
arms in the English Heralds’ Office. 

The early date (the reign of King John) at 
which these islands were severed from Normandy 
by the loss of that province to the kings of Eng- 
land, affords a suflicient reason why the arms of 
families in the Channel Islands should not be 
found in collections of Norman arms. Neverthe- 
less, the arms of De Carteret of Jersey are identical 
with those of a Norman knight of that name who 
fought in the first crusade; and the arms of a fa- 
mily of the name of De Saumaresq, now extinct, 
but formerly residing near the town of Valognes 
in Normandy, bear too close a resemblance to the 
arms of the Guernsey family of De Sausmarez to 
leave a doubt as to the common origin of the two 
families. 

At present almost the only authority for the 
arms borne by Channel Islands families are tra- 
dition and a few impressions of seals appended to 
ancient documents. Enoar MacCutzoca. 


Guernsey. 


Winchester Epitaphs (2™ S. ii. 195. 280.) —In 
reply to the Query of Paronce, I beg to say, 
that the only memorial in brass now existing in 
Winchester Cathedral is the one of Lieut.-colonel 
Boles. ‘The Cathedral Registers are under the 
charge of the Rev. W. N. Hooper, the Precentor, 
who would, no doubt, answer any inquiry ad- 
dressed to him. I am not able to say whether the 
registers go back so far as 1578. W. H. Gunner. 


Alpaca (2™ §. ii. 167.) — Hauaumonp will find 
a very interesting account of the introduction and 
manufacture of alpaca wool in Dickens’ Household 
Words, vol. vi. p. 250. . H. 


Kensington. 
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Fig-pie Wake (2™ 8, i, 227. 322.) — Fig-pies, 
or as they are there called, “ fag-pies,” are, or at 
least were very recently, eaten in Lancashire on 
a Sunday in Lent, thence known as “ Fag-pie 
Sunday.” I have tasted them in my childhood ; 
but so far as I recollect, they were anything but 
nice eating, being of a sickly taste. The compo- 
sition was, so far as 1 recollect, sugar, treacle, and 
dried figs, Henry T. Ritey. 


Miscelaneaus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


When noticing the first Part of Mr. Mayor's Cambridge 
in the 17th Century, which, as our readers may remember, 
contained the two lives of Nicholas Ferrar written by his 
brother John, and Dr. John Jebb, we paid a just compli- 
ment to the editor for the public spirit with which, avail- 
ing himself of his leisure for research and means of access 
to rare and manuscript sources of information, he applied 
those advantages to illustrate the history of his own 
University. We spoke, too, of the sound scholarship and 
high feeling which distinguished his editorial labours. 

e remarks might well be repeated with respect to 
he Second Part of the work in question, which is now 


fore us; and contains the Autobiography of Matthew | 


Robinson, sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Vicar of Burneston, Yorkshire. Every page and note 
contains evidence of the honest painstaking spirit in 
which the editor has undertaken what is clearly a labour 
of love; and if the men of Cambridge have reason to be 
proud of Matthew Robinson, they may point with great 
satisfaction to the manner in which his quaint and in- 
teresting Memoir has been edited by one who is still 


amongst them; and whose dedication of this volume to a | 


Townsman,” Mr. C. H. Cooper, who i eparing a Cam- 
“7 Mr. C. H. ¢ r, who is preparing a Cam 


bridge Athena, shows that he possesses that catholic spirit | 


which distinguishes every true lover of learning. 
Nothing can show more clearly how deep and widely 
spread is the interest taken by all who have any preten- 
sions to a taste for letters in the writings of Shakspeare, 
than the innumerable pamphlets which are issued from 
the press illustrative of his life or works. Two such are 
now before us. One, a very ingenious and well written 
essay, entitled Hamlet : an Attempt to asce rtain whether the 


Queen were an Accessory before the Fact to the Murder of 


her First Husband? In which, after examining the various 
points of evidence which go to prove her participation 
in the murder, the author urges, with considerable skill 
and success, that, “if the innocence of the Queen cannot 
be proved, the balance of evidence is in her favour.” The 
pamphlet well deserves the perusal of every student of 
Hamlet. The Second Pamphlet is a much more startling 
one. It is a Letter to the Earl of Ellesmere, suggesting 
whether the Plays attributed to Shakspeare were not in 
reality written by Bacon. The author has overlooked 
two points : one, the fact that his theory had been an- 
ticipated by an American writer; the second, one which 
certainly tells strongly in favour of his theory, and which 
has been on several occasions alluded to in these columns, 
namely, the verv remarkable circumstance that nowhere 
in the writings of Shakspeare is any allusion to Bacon to 
be met with; nor in the writings of the great philoso- 
pher is there the slightest reference to his wonderful and 
most philosophic contemporary. 


It is not the smallest merit of the Annotated Edition of 


the British Poets, that its editor has ventured to throw 
new blood into the corpus by introducing into his series 





| dresses are g 


7 
| Our publishers, Messns. Bexx 
ust ( 


the writings of men whose poetry had not received such 
honour at the hands of Bell, Johnson, &c. The last yo- 
lume issued belongs, like those containing the Poems of 
Oldham and Ben Jonson, to this division of the work. It 
is devoted to Karly Ballads, Illustrative of History, Tra- 
ditions, and Customs; and whether we look at the old 
songs themselves, or the literary introductions to them by 
Mr. Hell, it would be hard to find a volume richer in 
popular poetry or general interest. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Tzaan War ron'sLare. By Dr. Zouch. 12mo. Published by 8. Prowett, 
Strand. 1823. ; 

Bowtes's Lire or Ken. Vol. I. vo. 

*«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carri 


> Meesns. Bere & ALvY, isher 


QUERIES,” 186. 


1830. 


Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are juired, and whose names an ad- 
ven for that purpose : 


Retraves or Ancteyt Ewonrsa Poerny. Second Edition. 1767. Vola 


Wanted by Threlkeld, 9. Downing Terrace, Cambridge. 
Folio. Vol. I. 
Vol. L 


Danren’s Vorace nocwo Gaear Barra. 1818. 
RNAL POR THE year 1838, 
Exectann conven Henny VIIE. Svo. 
ow Marntace. 
Craates Corrox's Honacr Taavesrs. 
Exvements or Moratrry. 3 Vols 
Surrn’s History or Nevis, West Ixvres. 1745. 


Wanted by Thos. Millard, 70. Newzate Strect. 


1828, 


Taomas's Lire or Narozwox. Vol. I. 
Intanopretios tro Sruernics anv Astronomy. 
Morray's Cycrorgpia or Grocnaruy. 
Nancissrwranom Mowxoonapata. By Haworth. 
Srarcetann'’s Queens or Exctanv. Vol. XII. 
Pratt's Gueantvos tranoven Wares. 

Wanted by James Verrell, Bookseller, Bromley, Kent. 


Taoms’ Panty Prose Romances. Parts 1}. to 4. 
Rerrosrecrive Review. Vol. XIV. 


Wanted by C. Francis, 21. Hardinge Street, Islineton. 


Tas Pieroni Hrsrony or Exotanxn, complete to commencement of 
reign of Geo. III. 4 Vols 


Wanted by Jno. Thomps 


avo. 


s, Gillingham, Dorset. 
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